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b TEACHERS ARE WELCOME 


, To a Set of Lifelike Photos of Their Class 














Reduced in Size 


Let us photograph the children 
of your room — it’s lots of fun, 
and we'll present you with a 
set of the pictures in our dandy 
HALL’S ROOM SEATING 
PLAN — Free. 





WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


1955 MASSACHUSETTS 
AVENUE 
SEAT PLAN REDUCED IN SIZE Cambridge, Mass. 
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ROBINSON-HULL Creative Writing — The Story Form 
For the upper years of the senior high school. ....... $1.00 
WHEAT - FITZPATRICK General Biology 
Kor senior high schools. 576 pages _ illustrated................ $1.6¢ 
BALZAC Le Cure de Tours (Schwartz) 
For upper high school vears or college. ..........0..... $0.96 
GANDIA-COHEN Cuentos Faciles 
Reading for the first term of the first year of Spanish............ $0.88 
REH Science Related to Life 
Four books for the seventh and eighth grades. One for each 
half-year. 
BOOK ONE: Water, Air and Sound $0.60 
BOOK TWO: Heat and Health $0.60 
BOOK THREE: Magnetism and Electricity (In press) 
BOOK FOUR: Light, Forces and Machines (In press) 
GERWIG Guideposts to Character 
Three small books for the seventh, eighth and ninth years of school. 
AMBITION — LOYALTY — PERSEVERANCE Each $0.40 
VAN TUYL Practical Arithmetics 
ek - ..OUERe, coe: goer ers Gr qr en aerns @ ++ orem +8 +e Ceres $1.00 
eo, ae ee an oe ee See ee ee 2 ee eS 1.20 
A modernization of the author’s New Fssentials of Business 
Arithmetic and New Complete Business Arithmetic. 
MOORE -WILCOX The Teaching of Geography 
(American Education Series) A book for teachers. 272 pages. $1.40 
UPTON Arithmetic Workbooks 
Four workbooks for grades three to six inclusive............ Each $0.24 
To accompany the Sitrayer-Upton Arithmetics, but excellent for 
use with any other arithmetics. 
HUNTER Workbook for Problems in Biology ......... $0.60 
Teacher’s Manual and Key for Problems in Biology $0.60 
LATHROP Laboratory Manual in Industrial Geography 
To accompany Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography but makes more 
than the usual amount of reference to other industrial 
geagramees. . 85d. eBPE RST EFT Miitccees $0.60 
LEWIS -HOSIC Practical Workbook in English 
For use with the authors’ New Practical English for High Schools 
or any other standard textbook in high school English.... $0.56 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Courses of Summer Study 


for Teachers 


With the Historical and Recreational 
Interests of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia and Temple University ideally com- 
bine study and recreation. Here, a summer at 











school becomes a profit- 
able vacational pursuit. 
Shrines and landmarks 
of rich historic interest 
dot the entire city. 


Write now for complete 
catalog and our new 
booklet giving the ad- 
vantages of a summer at 
Temple University, in 
the heart of our His- 
toric City. 


Classes open June 27 
Close August 5 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar 


Broad and Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write today for Catalog 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 — AUGUST 12 


A WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 
CONDUCTED BY SPECIALISTS 


FOR 


Secondary and Elementary 
Teachers, Supervisors, 
Principals, Superintendents, 
Athletic, Baseball and 
Football Coaches. 


MAINE OFFERS YOU: 


High Grade Instruction 
Pleasant surroundings 
Summer comfort 
Week-end trips 

Good food, well served 
All at a minimum cost. 


COME TO MAINE TO STUDY 


For information or bulletin, 


Write Dr. Roy M. Peterson, 
Director, Orono, Maine. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 5 to August 13, 1932 








Courses especially intended for school officials and teachers will be offered 


in seven departments of the University. 


Courses in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Courses in PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Courses in HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Courses in TEACHING 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, SCIENCE, and 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


METHODS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, 


REGULAR COLLEGE Courses in Academic Subjects, by 
the faculties of: The College of Liberal Arts, The College 
of Business Administration, The College of Practical Arts 
and Letters, The College of Music, The School of 
Theology, The School of Education, and The School 


of Religious 


Education and Social Service. 


For bulletin of information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
688 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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| stusic as an aid for 
Teaching-Profession: 


The public school is becoming more and 
more music-conscious ... Music in one form 
or another has a definite place in school life. 
The teacher who is equipped to direct musical 
activities in the school, in addition to teach- 
ing academic or commercial subjects, is in 
an advantageous position when applications 
for teacher-positions are under consideration 
by the superintendent or board. 


From elementary work to a degree in musi 
. .. the Conservatory covers the entire field. 
Students may continue the study of academic 
subjects . . . Languages, Art, Literature, 
Dramatics, etc. . . under experienced instruc- 
tors at the Conservatory. 


COURSES LEADING TO DE- 
GREES AND DIPLOMAS IN 
MAJOR SUBJECTS; NORMAL 
DEPT., SOLOIST COURSES 


MAJOR SUBJECTS: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, Contrabass, 
Harp, Wind and Percussion Instruments. 


THEORETICAL SUBJECTS:  Solfeggio, 
Harmony, Harmonic Analysis, Theory, Coun- 
terpoint, Canon and Fugue, Composition and 
Instrumentation. 


DEPARTMENTS: of Public School Music; 
Languages; Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. 
Operatic Training; Free Lecture Courses. 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA OF 85 MEM- 
BERS. TWO PREPARATORY ORCHES- 
TRAS. 

FREE PRIVILEGES of Lectures, Concerts 
and Recitals, the Opportunities of Ensemble 
Practice and appearing before Audiences with 
Orchestral Accompaniment. 

RADIO BROADCASTING: Practical experi- 


ence from licensed station in our building. 





Dormitories for women students. Catalog 
on request. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject 
as well as Graduating Courses 


ADDRESS: 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 


New England 
Conservatory 


of Music 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WALLACE GOODRICH Year Opens 
Director Sept. 15, 1932 

















Some New 


Grege Books 


Every Book Published Within the Last 
Year. It Will Pay You to See 


° Them Before Making Your 


a * 
Fall Selections 
Gregg Typing, College Course (5S 
Reuse and Smead Jc. ibs cidecii $1.20 
Gregg Typing Intensive Course (5S 
Rel and Smuth)...... we 1.00 
Gregg Speed Building (Gregg)........ 1.20 


Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice Cards 
(Slinker and Studebaker) A set of 


54 cards, 4x6 inches in size...... 1.00 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 

BO 6 cw vacsedetoke camene 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principk 

Composition (Johns).. nivel 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters..... 36 
Business Mathematics ( Rosenberg) 

PENG Beccestbsedawecsbenen ka 60 

Reem. . . ou peewee es dppaplivdes vey ao 
\pphed Machine Calculation (King 

bury and Smith)....... Lalor dees 60) 
Package of checks for use with pad.. 
Gencral Business Science, Part IT] 


(Jones and Holtsclaw) 1.00 


Projects in Business Science, Part IIT. 1.06 
The Story of Uncle Sam’s Mon 
(Walter O. Woods, Treasurer of ti 
United States) net................ 1.50 
Because of the nature of this bool 
single copies must be billed at the net 
price, postage fully paid. Discount « 
orders for two or more copies 
Office Machine Practice Series (Katen 
kamp) 
No. 1—The Monroe Calculation 
PORE. 5 saa s ocean coaeaene 
No. 2—The Burroughs Calculator .48 
No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and 
Listing Machine............. 
No. 4—-The Dalton Adding Machin 


To Be Published Soon 


Teaching Principles and Procedure for Gregg 
Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and 


Lomax) teady July 1 
Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, 
McAfee and Butler) Ready June 1 


Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg 
Shorthand (Brewington and 


Soutter) Ready September 1 

Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand (Beers 

and Scott) Ready September 1 
The 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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A modern, practical ystem of personal econom 
S which should be taught in every school 


MONEY MANAGEMENT METHOD 
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A definite method, not only for the saving of 
| ™~ . Page ok aye uch ng the judi 10U , use f money 
: Especially when, as at pres- ce aerige gmt the maximum return fe Koon | 
i convince any edus tor of the valu of Mone: 
sent, every dollar must be aes 


Seat eae 


THREE BOOKS:— 
ACHIEVEMENT — BOOK 1 


made to go as far as possible. ACHIEVEMENT TEST — BOOK ete baie 
For High Schools and Collezes 0.20 


KEY TO MONEY MANAGEMENT 
METHOD 
For Teachers 0.25 


Send at end of Spring Term Sith Cel Sidusinigtive ‘ctrenben 























and have books back MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
| for Fall Term use. Only newton New ark, Phigdcinhia "AviantnCoteng 
i perfect books will be rebound | 
| and returned. Rebound to 











stand the maximum of hard 





om NEW SMITH GEOGRAPHY | 
usage, stronger than original 


binding. Our service carries AMERICAN LANDS 
with it our well-known guar- AND PEOPLES 


antee of satisfactory work and 





: By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
prompt delivery. Professor of Economic Geography, 


Columbia University 


For particulars write any of our branches: Eo, It teaches about human beings as well 
+p): as about places. Important situations 
“ m are taught as TYPES, and one type is 
1 ° ° used to teach quickly a similar type. 
i The National Library PLVS Thus there is continual informal re- 

view and comparison. The interrelation between 
# ° geography and other social subjects is fully 
a Bindery Company recognized. Teaching units are short, with 
abundant material for pupil activities. There 
is a complete set of political and physical maps, 








































Specialists in Library and four unique “human-use” maps, which give 
{ z meaning and interest to map study. 
r and School Book Bindings 
| Write for full information about the new 
4 “Single Cycle Plus” geography series: 
he West Springfield, Mass. Atlanta, Ga, - = Pe ; ie 
as 271 Park Street 2395 Peachtree Road Home Folks, Grade o5 World Folks, 
fie Grade 4; American Lands and 
ql East Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Peoples, Grade 5. 
f 1766 EE. 133rd Street 210-12 No. 12th Street 
a 
{ Indianapolix, Ind. Brooklyn, N. Y. THE JOHN C.WINSTON” COMPANY 
| 546 So. Meridian Street 1 Junius Street S D 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Heads Up! 


Some of our readers may al- 
ready possess an abundance 
of Faith, Vision and Courage. 
Yet it frequently helps to ex- 
change experiences and view- 
points on particularly import 
ant matters. And this matter 
of making headway against 
strong currents of everyday 
thought and sentiment is suf- 
ficiently important to merit at- 
tention. 

o 


Roger W. Babson, celebrated 
financial satistician and econ- 
omist, contributes an invigor- 
ating message — ““Tomorrow’s 
Demands on Education” in 
which he embodies reasonable 
optimism about conditions in 
general. 

» 


If there was any risk in ask- 
ing a dozen or so of represen- 
tative City Superintendents to 
answer the question “What are 
the benefits of the present ad- 
versity ?” the Editors took that 
risk boldly; with the result 
that every one of these Super- 
intendents sent a courageous, 
constructive reply. Make your 
own analysis of the articles in 
this Symposium, if you would 
get most profit from it. 


Of course you will be inter- 
ested in what Commissioner 
Cooper writes from his federal 
watchtower: The Present a 
Challenge to Loyalty. 

& 

After a long spell of “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” a 
great many school districts are 
now “keeping down” with those 
same fashion-setting neigh- 
bors. This sort of thing makes 
depression worse depressed. 
Read “Keeping Down with the 
Joneses,” page 427. Then do 
as you please, or as circum- 
stances permit, in school bud- 
get making. 

= 


Will 1932 be a “Summer 
School Year’? Roy M. Peter- 
son of the University of Maine 
states cogently why he believes 
it will be. 

+ 


Who better than Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, State Commis- 
sioner of Iowa, can pay de- 
served tribute to “The Un- 
known Teacher”? Miss Samuel- 
son’s words are heartening to 
all who engage in school work, 


Tue PUBLISHERS. 
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MANS GREAT 
ADVENTURI 


From all sides come 





enthusiastic comments on 


MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


By EDWIN W. PAHLOW 


“It is the only book that I have ever seen that really uses the facts of world his- 
tory not as an end in themselves, but as tools for training in intelligent citizen- 
ship.” Harriet E. Tuell, Somerville High School, Somerville, Mass. 


“I cannot express my delight that such a book as Man’s Great Adventure should 
be available for young students.” M. C. Otto, The University of Wisconsin. 


“The most teachable book in its field that I have ever seen, with a wealth of teach- 
ing helps and especially rich in time-imaging devices.” Frances Morehouse, Hunter 
College, New York City. 


“Unique in technique and fascinating in presentation ... the ace of world histories 
to date.” Aileen B. Eberth, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Professor Pahlow has done a unique and most worthwhile piece of work. The 
whole liberal and tolerant tone of the book pleases me more than I can say.” Carl 
Wittke, Department of History, Ohio State University. 


“It certainly is a departure in history writing that ought to be tremendously ap- 
pealing to the young student.” H. M. Wessel, Cheltenham Township High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


“This is something we have been waiting for — a new and better approach and 
an economic and social treatment.” John P. Lozo, Principal, Senior High Schooi, 
Reading, Pa. 

“One is amazed at the wealth and range of illustrations, charts, diagrams, and sug- 


estive devices for making history real and full of meaning.” W. J. Shepard, 
S » University. 


A new and fascinating introduction to world 
history for secondary schools $2.12 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Editorials 


New School Opportunities 


CHOOIL. opportunities and teacher responsi- 
S bilities are vastly greater than ever before. 
There is much to be learned by children, youth 
and adults that no one knew three years ago. In 
this respect there has been similar increase in re- 
sponsibility of teachers. 

The schools are indispensable to vastly more 
persons. today than in the past. 

There is no occupation, trade, or profession in 
which success does not require familiarity with 
the revelations and discoveries of modern science; 
the inventions, creations, and improvements in the 
industries. All of this magnifies the responsi- 
bilities as well as the opportunities of teachers. 

Schools and teachers can no longer confine their 
activities to school plants or to the use of school 
books. 

Homes and the neighborhood must be the school 
plant of every teacher. 

There is no deflation in education. There is no 
depression in the opportunities of schools or in 


the responsibilities of teachers. 
eee 


A Congressional Candidate 
RS. EDITH McCLURE PATERSON of 
the City 
Ohio, has been nominated as candidate for Con- 
gress. 


Board of Education, Dayton, 


Mrs. Paterson has been the efficient champion 
of all good things in education in city, county, 
state. and nation. It was a deserved compliment 
to her ability, devotion, and personality that she 
won the nomination, and it will signify much to 
Ohic and to Washington if she wins in the Novem- 
ber election. 


+ o = 
Ulysses Grant Wheeler 
- . retirement of Ulysses Grant Wheeler as 


superintendent of Newton at seventy years 
of age has special interest for me. I was a 
teacher in Newton when Mr. Wheeler was three 
years old. 

In the two-and-a-half years that I taught in 
Newton, four of the principals were elected to 
positions in 
masters as long as they lived, 
precedented record. 

Newton has always made a famous record, 

No testimonial to the professional achievement 
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Boston schools, and were Boston 


That was an un- 


By Albert E. Winship 


of Superintendent Wheeler can surpass the fact 
that for eighteen years Newton schools have not 
only maintained their record but have surpassed 
its attainment each year. In the past cighteen 
vears the pupil enrollment has increased from 8,119 
to 12,112, and the teachers and other emplovees 
have increased from 336 to 570, and appropriations 
from $382,819 to $1,419,281. 

In these eighteen years ten school buildings have 
buildings are now 


been erected and all school 


modern in every respect. During the last fourteen 


vears Newton has developed one of the most 
outstanding health education programs to be found 
in any part of the country. 

There is nothing in the science or philosophy of 
education that has not been appreciated and 
appropriated by the schools of Newton under Mr. 
Wheeler’s leadership. 

The career of Ulysses Grant Wheeler has been 
as remarkable as anything in the school system of 
Newton. 

eee 


Louisiana Recognizes Merit 


OWHERE in the New World has an equal 
| N area and population made as much 
national and international history, racial, religious, 
biographical and geographical, as have New Orleans 
and Louisiana. 

The present decade is giving the land of Evan- 
geline opportunities and responsibilities in educa 
tion that are making the state superintendent, 
Thomas H. Harris, famous personally and profes 
sionally. 

Mr. Harris has entered upon his sixth four-year 
term with a triumphant election. He had more 
than 100,000 adult illiterates of all colors—brown, 
black, vellow, and white—of all creeds and castes, 
learn to read, write, and cipher. His banner bore 
the slogan, “ Learn to read to earn and then earn 
to learn.” This was the first time, so far as we 
know, that all teaching of illiterates was in classes 
organized by teachers and taught by teachers of 
public, private and parochial schools, at legislative 
expense. 

It is the only time, so far as we know, that in any 
state, all children, regardless of creed and caste, 
race or language, the mother’s religion or the 
father’s have had the same qualified 
teachers, the same school books, the same supplies 
of all kinds, 


Never has any other state superintendent insisted 


politics, 
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upon legislative appropriations for everything in 
education for everybody that anybody else had. 
Mr. Harris himself suggested and carried 
through the provision of a fund of one or two 
million dollars as an equalization fund, to take 
care of the schools of those parishes which were 
too poor to hold nine months’ sessions even aiter 
voting the full constitutional limit of local taxation. 
When the votes were counted Thomas H. Harris 
had a clear majority over both rival candidates. 
As a personal friend of Mr. Harris before his 
first election and through all his years of service, 
I have great faith in the faith of the people in 
education. od 


“> 


* « @ . 


Paul W. Horn Dies 


R. PAUL WHITFIELD HORN, president 
ID of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
died suddenly at sixty-two years of age. 

In seven years Dr. Horn had created a faculty 
of 133 highly efficient and scholarly persons, and 
there was only one change in the faculty in the 
president’s lifetime. That was caused by the recent 
death of one of the first appointees. 

In seven years, with no initial students inherited 
from any institution, Texas Technological College 
has a vital enrollment of more than 2,500, and is 
one of the large colleges in the state. . 

No other Texas educator had been on the school 
faculties of so many states in so long a range of 
time as had Dr. Horn, from Boston University to 
almost every state on the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Horn had been identified with the schools 
of the state for more than a third of a century 
when he accepted the presidency of Technological 
College which he was to create. One half of that 
time he had been superintendent of the schools 
of Houston, one of the most important school 
systems of the state. 

There ate few educational leaders whom I have 
appreciated, personally and professionally, in the 
twentieth century, more than I appreciated Dr. 


Paul W. Horn. 


. e* @« @® 


' Kersey and Upjohn 

ONG BEACH, California, had enjoyed the 
i luxury of one of America’s ablest city 
superintendents, W. L. Stephens, for many years, 
and when he insisted upon retiring the city board 
of education went to the top and elected Vierling 
Kersey, state superintendent, and he accepted at 
a salary twice as great as the state pays. 

The entire state protested. There were several 
liabilities of a calamitous situation in the state if 
Dr. Kersey left the official leadership at this time, 
and despite the financial sacrifice there was nothing 
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for him to do but to insist upon withdrawing his 
acceptance 

There was only one thing for the school board 
of Long Beach to do. There was only one man 
whose official rank and personality could meet the 
situation, and H. S. Upjohn, superintendent of 
Los Angeles county, was promptly elected. From 
every professional standpoint the Los Angeles 
position ranks with the state superintendency, and 


Mr. Upjohn’s success has been phenomenal. 


The Hammond “Dynamo” 


V YHE George Rogers Clark School of Ham 
mond, Indiana, published the best “ Bicen 
tennial ’* book that we have seen this year. 

We have been interested in the schools of 
Hammond for more than a quarter of a century, 
and we have always been interested in the origi- 
nality and scholastic attainment which is_repre- 
sented by school activities. 

Superintendent L. L. Caldwell has a_ notable 
record in professional and community achievement, 
escaping tragic experiences which have often dis- 
turbed his neighbors. 


Illiteracy in Cities 


HE census of 1930 reports on the illiteracy 
fs in the 93 cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

Long Beach, California, and Peoria, Illinois, each 
has only half of 1 per cent. illiterates. 

Twelve of these cities have fewer than 1 per 
cent illiterates. Fifty cities have fewer than 3 
per cent. illiterates. 

Only four cities of the 93 cities have more than 
7? per cent. illiterates. 

Only eight of these cities on the Atlantic coast 
and Gulf states have as many as 3 per cent. of 
illiterates. 

The last five years have seen remarkable reduc- 
tien in illiteracy. 


An Educational Candidate 


James G. Harris of Medford, Massachusetts, 
prominent in educational circles, who was a 
member of the Governor’s Council in the adminis- 
trations of Samuel W. McCall and Calvin Coolidge, 
is a candidate for the Council this year. 

In Massachusetts the Governor’s Council is one 
of the most important non-political positions, and 
Mr, Harris rendered distinct service, which was 
highly appreciated by Governors McCali and 
Coolidge, as well as by his associates in the Coun- 
cil, It is highly important that members of the 
Council at this time should have had adequate 
experience and public confidence, both of which 
requirements Mr, Harris has attained, 
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limely Topics 


These Stepping Stones 


OD is in his heaven. Yes—and all the 
forces in the Universe are on the side of 


this conscious evolution in which educators are 
engaged. 

Progress may be hindered and momentarily 
halted. But the work of human development must 
and will go on. 


All the advancement mankind has made, so far, 
has been made in the face of difficulties. Pros- 
perity spells ease; and ease has never provoked 
industry, resourcefulness or grit. 

Obstacles have always become stepping stones 
to human betterment. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose the obstacles which confront human 
beings today will be otherwise. 

Shall present conditions breed only discourage- 
ment? Or shall they be taken as a challenge? 


Adversity throws down its gauntlet at your feet. 


Illiteracy Ratios 

LLITERACY ratings of the ninety-three cities 
I of the United States having upwards of 
00,000 population have been made public by the 
National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. Occa- 
sional publication of such lists presumably has 
salutary effects in stimulating communities to im- 
prove their positions. 


Long Beach, California, and Peoria, Illinois, are 
to be congratulated upon having the least illiteracy 
of any cities in their class in the nation. These 
two cities are tied for the place of honor, with 
one-half of one per cent. of illiterates in each. 


Two Massachusetts cities, New Bedford and 
Fall River, are at the bottom rounds of the 
literacy ladder, with 8.8 and 10.2 per cent. of 
illiteracy in their respective populations. 


It is easy to see how some cities, through the 
nature of their industries and a corresponding in- 
flux of immigrants, have come to have relatively 
high illiteracy ratios. The same conditions have in 
certain cases produced a degree of municipal 
poverty which hampers education. 


Reduction of illiteracy is a thing devoutly to be 
wished and continuously to be striven for. There 
is a technique of accomplishing it which some 
communities have learned and some have not. 
Illiterate adults cannot be coaxed to the study of 
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primers written for infants. Such illiterates are 
not necessarily morons. Many of them have 
matured and capable minds, and can be convinced 
rather readily that the mastery of reading and 
writing would be worth the effort. 

\n illiteracy ratio reduced to the vanishing point 
should be the goal of every state and every town 


and city. 
+ o » 


Keep Your Public Posted 

7 LENTY of well considered publicity for the 
| schools is one of the needs of this present 
hour. The people are beginning to think about 
their schools, now that economy is uppermost in 
the minds of taxpayers. Unhappily a large part of 
the thinking done by citizens about their system 
of public education is based upon too little infor- 
mation. 


One of the points frequently stressed by the 
fault-finding citizen is the great increase which 
has taken place in the per pupil cost of instruction. 
He overlooks the fact that the swelling of enroll- 
ments has been most marked in the secondary 
schools, where courses in wide variety, many of 
them requiring expensive equipment, have been 
provided to meet popular demands. 


At a time when money came easily, school auth- 
orities may have spent more freely than they would 
wish to spend now. But the question is—what 
have they added to the schools which, in the light 
(or shadow) of today, can be dispensed with? 
Critics can talk of frills and fads. But they might 
be hard put to it to name specific luxuries which 
are not virtually necessities if reasonably equal 
educational opportunities are to be offered to all 
the children of all the people, in any given com- 
munity. 


A public fully informed about the schools will 
make sacrifices to support them adequately. A 
public that has only fragmentary facts will fill in 
the gaps with conjectures that can only be in- 
jurious. School administrators must keep their 
public convinced, by sound reasoning, that the 
schools are conducted without waste. 


tou le, (Peking 
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E sensible! I desire to assure 
JOURNAL 
that no logical reasons exist for 


readers of the 


the extreme current pessimism. 
People are just as crazy in col- 
lapsing today as they were crazy 
in rioting three years ago. Then 
we were living in a “ Fool's 
Paradise,” today we are living in 
a “ Fool’s Purgatory”; but both 
the boom of 1929 and the slump 
of 1932 are temporary! Asa 
matter of fact the worst of the 
depression is over, and the great- 
est opportunities now ¢éxist,— 
opportunities not alone for the in- 
bankers, and 
men, but for teachers. 
Be sensible, therefore, in facing 
the professional problems which 
today confront you. Education is 
now suffering stress and strain 
like every profession and every 
industry. In times like these 
there is always the pressure of 
crowding us to 
principles and 


vestors, business 


mob hysteria, 
abandon sound 
expediency and 


owe it to 


surrender to 
opportunism. You 
your profession to stand fast for 
the essentials. 

. 


Several forces will be 
allies in resisting popular clamor. 
In visualizing tomorrow’s de- 
mands on education I foresee 
that the schools are going to find 
increasing resistance to throwing 
out the essential cultural courses 
and introducing the so-called 


“ practical ” courses. 


your 
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“YOU OWE IT TO YOUR PROFESSION TO 
STAND FAST FOR THE ESSENTIALS.” 


Tomorrow’s Demands 
on Education 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


This resistance will come from 


three sources :— 


ae 


Resistance from the teaching 
staff. 
voted years to developing them- 


Teachers who have de- 


selves in essential cultural sub- 
jects will object to having these 
ousted and replaced by courses 
in boiler-making. 


Resistance 


pavers. 
oughly tired of putting up their 


from the tax- 
Taxpayers are thor- 


money for anything they re- 
gard as another new frill. Tax- 
payers are long-suffering, but 
they can hit hard when finally 
aroused. 


Resistance from 
labor. Organized labor, already 
overwhelmed by unemployment 
in the trades, does not want to 
see these markets further 


glutted by new crops of trades- 


organized 





the schools. 


men produced by 


But even if those three hurdles 
could be crossed, the basic ques- 
tion would still remain. Is the 
real purpose of life to produce 
goods or to develop manhood ? 
In the last analysis is one hap- 
pier and leading a fuller life by 
knowing about 


work, aircraft construction, build- 


more foundry 
ing operations and electric wiring; 
or by realizing the wonders of 
astronomy, the beauties of botany, 
and the wealth of literature? 
Every depression of the past 
has been marked by a revival of 
interest in the enduring values of 
demands on 
reflect 
this swing toward a truly higher 


life. Tomorrow’s 
education will strongly 
You teachers 
will be called upon by a genera- 


standard of living. 


tion less obsessed by horsepower 


and with a greater vision of 


spiritual power. 











Best known as financial statistician and economist, 
Roger W. Babson is also a schoolman, sponsoring Babson 
Institute, in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, where ideals 
of stewardship and service are instilled into young men 
studying the management of wealth. 

“How far can a man go into the woods?” Mr. Babson 
once asked, and then answered his own question (teacher- 
For after that he is on the way 
We are “on the way out” now, in the belief of Mr. 


like): “Only half way. 
out.” 
Babson. 
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What Dividends 


Are the Schools Deriving from 


Adversity? 


Superintendents in representative American cities from 
coast to coast were asked to point out the silver 


lining in existing clouds. 


— singularly 


Better Social Planning 


By WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Atlanta, Ggorgia 


CHOOLS of the nation, like 
S practically every other de- 
partment of our life, had become 
just a little careless in their ex- 
penditures. The depression has 
given them time to think, to re- 
vamp their programs, to throw 
off any excretions that might not 
be necessary to the health of the 
school body. Some unnecessary 
positions have been abolished, a 
more careful planning in the use 
of our money has been attained, 
and a more thoughtful and studi- 
ous application of our talents to 
seeing that every dollar is care- 
fully expended, and that the pub- 
lic gets value received for all that 
is spent. 

Above all, a restatement of 
our ideals and a consciousness 
that we must have social plan- 
ning for the future have been the 
result of this adversity. Many 
schools as a result of this depres- 
sion have deliberately set them- 
selves to teaching doctrines of a 
social nature that they have never 
attempted before. The high 
schools and normal schools of the 
country are impressing upon the 
youth of this nation that the right 
kind of social planning must be 
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Here 


varied, constructive 


observed so that there shall be 
no return of this type of depres- 
sion. I think possibly this is the 
most valuable lesson that the 
schools have received from this 


period of adversity. 


Seven Possible Gains 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE old saying that “It is 

an ill wind that blows 

no good” would seem to apply 

now, as always. What the good 

will be is, at the present, a matter 

of conjecture; but we may per- 

haps hope for some of the fol- 
lowing results :— 


(1) In the future, those of us 
who are responsible for the 
education of children will be 
compelled to give a_ better 
accounting of our stewardship 
than we have in the past. We 
have taken too much for 
granted, and so has the com- 
munity. This will be good for 
the community ; it will improve 
our stewardship and will make 
us more alert and serviceable. 


(2) Hereafter, we shall be com- 
pelled to study values even 
more carefully, and to assure 
ourselves that what we are 
offering to the children is the 


are their answers 
and 


inspiring. 


best possible preparation for 
useful and successful citizen- 


ship. 


(3) Out of this condition will 
come an opportunity to recon- 
sider some educational enter- 
prises which have been hastily 
introduced because they seemed 
at the moment the thing to do, 
and to eliminate considerable 
dead-wood which has been held 
in place by tradition. By the 
same token, in the future we 
shall probably become more 
careful in introducing new and 
alluring features in the school 
system. 


(4) Out of the need of enforced 
economy will doubtless develop 
greatly improved plans for 
budget making, of financing 
education, and of securing new 
and more reliable resources for 
the support of the schools 
than solely a tax on real prop- 
erty. 


(5) Just as the emergency of 
the World War consolidated 
the American people and uni- 
fied them as never before in a 
common purpose, probably 
educators in the common neces- 
sity of preserving the integrity 
of our schools, and in attempt- 
ing to save the essentials, will 
be drawn together and unified 
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in a _ professional solidarity 
which has never before ex- 
isted. 


(6) Those wise and courageous 
leaders who may be fortunate 
in weathering the storm will 
come through stronger and 
more useful than they have 
ever been before, and will hold 


positions of higher public 
esteem than they have ever 
held. 


(7) The strenuous pressure under 
which school people are forced 
to work today, and the demand 
for absolute devotion to the 
cause to which they have set 
their hearts and will 
probably result in strengthening 
the faith of the better element 
in the profession, and in elim- 
inating many of the faint- 
hearted, the opportunists, the 
disloyal, and the otherwise un- 
worthy members of the pro- 
fession who have never been 
an asset, and in these particular 
times are decidedly a liability. 


hands, 


Must Prove Worth 
By A. L. THRELKELD 


Denver, Colorado 


F any great good is to come 
to the schools from this 
period of adversity, I think it 
will not be realized quickly. Most 
of what has happened in the cut- 
ting of school programs so far 
seems to me to be damaging. 
But there may be some funda- 
mental values coming out of it 
in the course of time, if the 
crisis we now face gives a new 
direction to education for the 
future. If we are brought to 
relate education more directly to 
the problems of our new civiliza- 
tion, great good may eventually 
ensue. In my judgment, the 
crisis suggests that our schools 
must come to be regarded as 
superficial appendages upon the 
body politic unless teachers, and 
by teachers I mean all of us in 
the profession, earn and_ secure 
the standing of foremost students 
of social and economic problems. 


Were this to occur, courses of 
study and methods of teaching, 
pointed directly at successful 
living in the kind of civilization 
that the application of science 
to industry has brought about, 
would be implied. Then the 
schools would be recognized as 
being so vital to our civilization 
that reactions against them would 
have a real suicidal meaning. In- 
cidentally, would it be too much 
to hope that by such an adjust- 
ment of 
pressions and extreme periods of 
inflation 


education extreme de- 


would be avoided? If 
as this 
out of the depression, I think we 
can that 
derived 


some such result comes 


has 
this 


a real benefit 
from it. If 
does not happen, then what 
can be claimed for it, besides a 
few minor adjustments that have 


say 
been 


ge od 


no fundamental bearing upon the 
course of events? 


Re-Appraisal of Values 
By PAUL C. STETSON 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE schools have benefited 
sk from adversity in much 
the same way that individuals do. 
For many years the schools rode 
on the top crest of the wave of 
popularity. Nearly every citizen 
of any community had a good 
position or could get one easily; 
pay checks were prompt, large, 
and often increased; the stock 
market was booming; and pros- 
perity seemed a permanent factor 
in American life. We envisioned 
a new We were told from 
press, pulpit forum, and by maga- 
zines that we were living in a 
new economic age in which re- 
curring cycles of economic de- 
pression would be impossible. The 
schools shared this general 
prosperity to an unusual degree. 
After long and arduous struggles 
salaries were raised to a decent 
level; bonds were voted for new 
buildings without stint; equip- 
ment was of the finest; and the 
schools became a symbol of the 
general prosperous condition of 
the American people. 


era, 


in 





Almost without warning this 
situation entirely changed. Today 
unemployment is pay 
checks are mon- 


general ; 
reduced with 
otonous regularity ; many teachers 
face decreases in salary or pay- 
less pay days; 
upon which we had counted so 
confidently has become merely a 
memory. 


and this new era 


One lesson which we hope we 


have learned is That 


this: we 
have been following after the 
false gods of “things” in edu- 


and have forgotten that 
the 


education have supreme and per- 


cation 
only “imponderables ” in 
manent value. 
of 


Swept along with 


the tide materialism we 
placed the emphasis upon build- 
ings and equipment, ignoring the 
fact that education is concerned 
but 


must 


primarily not with “ things,” 
We 


“ . . 
things 


with spiritual values. 

shift the emphasis from 
to “intangibles” if 
build our edycational 


we are to 
structure 


upon solid rock. 


Greater Interest in 
Children 


By WORTH McCLURE 
Seattle, Washington 


N times of adversity we 
| rediscover permanent values. 
Thus, a notable increase of inter- 
est in children and schools on the 
part of parents and the public 
has been an important compen- 
sation during the present period 
of readjustment. 

American Education Week last 
November drew 53,000 persons 
to school meetings and exhibits in 
Seattle. This was 14,000 more 
than for the previous year, which 
in itself was a record. 

Parent-education conferences 
conducted by the University of 
Washington and parent-education 
lectures provided by the Seattle 
public schools have had capacity 
attendances this year. 

Parent-education study groups 
sponsored by the Seattle Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations 
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have grown rapidly in number 

and attendance. 
Joint effort by 

teachers in the interests of chil- 


parents and 


dren who are the helpless victims 
of economic maladjustment has 
been a unifying influence. 

Out of all of these things has 
increased 


come understanding 


that means increased effective- 
mess im service. 


Five Distinct Benefits 
By FRANK G. PICKELL 


Montclair, New Jersey 


HE schools have already 
“« suffered during the pres- 
ent crisis to such an extent that 
it will require a generation to 
recover from the effects. Inroads 
have been made upon the effec- 
tiveness of instruction, oppor- 
tunities have been curtailed, and 
in many localities salaries have 
been reduced to the point where 
it is economically impossible to 
insist upon decent standards of 
professional training. Indeed, the 
schools have lost far more than 
they have been or will be bene- 
fited from the present financial 
crisis. 

However, “it is an ill wind 
that blows no good.” All has 
not been lost. I can think of five 
ways in which the schools have 
benefited from the adversity now 
upon us. 


1. The present crisis has pre- 

sented a new and genuine 
challenge to the leadership in 
public education. This leader- 
ship is now _ faced with 
the necessity of interpreting to 
the public more effectively than 
ever before the work of the 
schools. A more effective but 
less expensive organization will 
be one result. More skill will 
be used in making school bud- 
gets. There will be _ better 
supervision and administration. 


Of these 
doubt. 


things I have no 


2. The present crisis has brought 
into bold relief the great ex- 
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tent of paternalism in_ the 
schools. We shall now have 
the opportunity to bring that 
paternalism to the forefront, 
and to decide on merit what 
does and does not belong to 
Whatever the de- 


cision, it will 


the school. 
result in 


a net gain for public education 


The present crisis brings into 
the foreground the defenceless 
plan of state school support in 
most states. It will now be 
necessary to argue on its merits 
the old practice of placing too 
great a burden on real and 
personal property for the sup- 
port of what is acknowledged 
to be a state function. 


The present crisis forces to 
the front the question of equal- 
izing educational opportunity 
and also the tax burden. In 
many states we shall find that 
one direct benefit of the present 
crisis has been the reformation 
of the state support of educa- 
tion so that the tax burden 
shall rest more equitably on all 
citizens. Furthermore, no child 
will be deprived of his right 
to receive good schooling, even 
though he live in the most 
impoverished district. 


This crisis has done more to 
awaken leaders in government 
and public-spirited citizens to 
the peril facing public schools 
than any other condition which 
has confronted our 


within the past fifty 


nation 
years. 
The first group to begin action 
in a crisis, such as the present 
one, is composed of those who 
see no solution save by drastic 
retrenchments. This crisis is 
rapidly bringing into action a 
second group composed of 
those who recognize and appre- 
ciate the fact that public educa- 
tion is our society’s one safe- 
guard, and that the efficiency 
of the schools must not be 
impaired. In the words of 
President Hoover, who is a 
typical spokesman for the latter 
group: “We must not lose 


ground in education. 
neither 


That is 
good 


economy nor 
government.” 


Interval for Thought 
By CHARLES C. HUGHES 


Sacramento, California 


A. FTER years of experience 

pm as a teacher and super- 
Asa 
intendent I can recall no crisis 
where the attack on public school 
costs was as acute as at the 
present. The rapid changes in 


social and industrial conditions 
during the past two decades have 
tended to speed up the schools 
and add more and more to the 
teaching problem. New subjects 
must be taught, the compulsory 
age raised, everything must be 
free, better housing given, and 
must be paid. 
Society and industry has de- 


manded a higher intelligence be- 


teachers better 


fore a child begins his life work. 
The level of education has been 
rising rapidly. 


Almost suddenly the world has 
been swept with a wave of 
depression. All productive insti- 
tutions have suffered a reverse, 
and as suddenly people have 
awakened to the fact that the 
education of the youth of the 
country has become costly. Peo- 
ple soon forget the demands they 
themselves made a few years 
They wanted their children 


to have everything, and each to 


back. 


have an opportunity according to 
his aptitude and ability. 


However, I believe the schools 
will benefit from present adverse 
conditions. It will give us an 
opportunity to stand still for a 
short time and examine our 
school system, to cut off some of 
the rough edges, and get back to 
real functions of the schools— 
the training of our youth to meet 
life as it is. We will be able to 
place our departments on a more 
economical plan with a_ better 
philosophy on child training. We 
will be a bit slower in taking on 
new ventures in education until 
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we feel sure they are worthwhile 
and fit into the scheme for the 
best interests of the youth in our 
schools. We will have to make 
each dollar count for more 
because of a reduced income. 
Our task will not be an easy one 
because depression sends more 
children to school than when 
times are good. Education should 
be open to all, youth to old age, 
but it may be necessary to pay 
less attention to agencies and 
demands for school money for 
fields beyond school age for the 
time being at least. 

The present attention drawn to 
the schools by our costs, which 
I fully believe are not excessive, 
when the great problem involved 
is considered, will undoubtedly 
make people more careful and 
legislatures more watchful in put- 
ting new education schemes into 
the law. 


Sounder Teaching 
By JOHN LUND 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


N the face of 
reductions in personnel, 


fresh assaults on all school pro- 
cedures than twenty-five 
years old, it is difficult to feel or 
see that adversity has brought 
anything but its usual brood of 
trial and tribulation in its wake. 
And yet here and there if we 
look up, we find a rift or two in 
the lowering skies. 

For the first time in the history 
of the world we find the school 
teacher a _ subject of envy. 
He is not just being taken for 
granted. His position, his ser- 
vice, his pay, is now a subject for 
scrutiny and discussion. On how 
he behaves and stands up under 
the barrage will depend his stand- 
ing a decade hence. I have faith 
that he will emerge a much more 


salary cuts, 


less 


important and respected figure 
when the financial clouds are 


rolled away, and the sunlight of 
full appreciation again warms the 
earth. 

He will emerge, I feel certain, 


more sure of himself, facing his 
task with fresh insight and 
greater courage, more alert to 
the meaning of his task, more 
critical of his operations, less in- 
terested in activity for activity’s 
sake, more soundly professional, 
if you please. 

This is essentially a period of 
deflation. 
values will emerge. 
process 
profit. 
the 


and sounder 

From this 
can and will 
This is the challenge of 
hour to 
The evidence 
response is all around us. I have 
high faith that the operation will 
be a success, and that the patient 


Newer 
education 


school men and 


women. of their 


will live on to greater and more 
glorious usefulness. 


Education Emphasized 
By W. S. YOUNG 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


N good times and bad the 
modern school system is 


under constant survey. In good 
times expansion and elaboration 
may be the objective, and in 
bad times forced contraction and 
elimination may be required. 
the goal, a constant 
examination should be the watch- 


word. 


Whatever 


Know your school system! 
That is a great commandment. 
The critic is awake. He is 
aware of conditions in our midst 
which disturb society. Naturally 
enough, in our materialistic state, 
these conditions 
financial affairs. 


enough, 


around 
Again. naturally 
financial questions 
volve our school system. 


being 


centre 


in- 

We are 
our own 
house, sometimes by our neigh- 
bors and sometimes unfortunately 
by those under our roof. 

This is not the time to put the 
soft pedal upon the needs of 
childhood. The sad disarray of 
our national affairs indicates that 
we need not less education but 
more. It may be that our study 
of the modern school system will 
point the way to a different 
arrangement of work with 
changed objectives, but it is in- 


questioned in 





show a 


will 
need of lessened effort. The flood 
of suggestions, often useless and 
sometimes dangerous, which af- 
flict those charged with respon- 


conceivable that it 


sibility of government indicates 
clearly enough that the cail upon 
education is to train more 
thoroughly and more effectively 
in all those practices of citizen- 
ship demanded by a democracy. 
Not in machines but in men lies 
the solution of our national prob- 


lems. In educational processes 
directed by the scientific spirit 
rests the training which will 


enable men to lead effectively and 


sanely. The opportunity before 
the public schools was never 
greater. The leaders of educa- 


tion must everywhere sound an 
advance. There must be no re- 


treat. 


Sense of Oneness 
By M. C. POTTER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BOUT the only gain from 
our losses appears to be 
summed up in a new awareness 


of our indissoluble membership 


in the whole body of society. 


Finance and industry have also 


to learn that we are all members 


one of another. They are har- 
vesters. We are fertilizers and 
harrowers. Much of the _ best 


of former crops must be painfully 


spared by them, and set aside 


for our non dividend paying uses, 
if their future crops are to in- 


crease. The greatest gain that 
can come to the schools from 


seven lean years is their dedica- 
tion to a wider sympathy and 
service outside of classrooms. 


Better Product, Better 
Sold 


By G. B. PHILLIPS 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
ODAY in the midst of the 
daily depression difficulties 
there are some very positive gains 
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for educational development. Out 
of the present situation has come 
a saner and more _ productive 
administrative practice. The edu- 
cational system has been guilty 
of somewhat the same adminis- 
trative mistakes made by great 
corporations and many govern- 
mental agencies. It must be 
realized that administration 1s 
only a means to an end, which 
end is child development. Con- 
ditions have brought about con- 
solidation of departments and 
consolidation of school units 
which will mean very effective 
work at a more economical cost. 

The challenge of changed con- 
ditions with more work and in 
some cases poorer working con- 
ditions has been met by the 
classroom teacher in a fine spirit. 
It appears that teachers have 
found greater physical, mental 


and spiritual reserve forces which 


‘‘We have been scaring ourselves paralyzed for the 
What will we think of ourselves five years from now?” 
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they are drawing on to meet the 
emergencies. Persons react and 
develop under the urge of a 
difficult task. Teachers have been 
forced to analyze and evaluate 
what they have been doing. 

One of the most worthwhile 
outcomes has been the absolute 
necessity placed upon the admin- 
istrator, the supervisor, and the 
teacher to bring the schools to 
the public. It has forced all 
educational workers to begin to 
think of the product and of the 
most effective means of educating 
the public as to what type of 
product is being produced and 
under what conditions it is being 
made possible. The establish- 
ment of public relation depart- 
ments and programs is almost a 
direct result of the demand for 
information of the right sort. 
When people know, they will act. 
Much lack of information and a 
considerable amount of wrong 


AAAI 


information has caused the 
schools to carry a ‘very heavy 
burden. 

From the standpoint of the 
public, the much 
wealth and property quickly from 
the hands of 


placed a premium upon the right 


passing of 
individuals has 


sort of education which cannot 
be wiped away with the rise and 
fall of economic conditions. It 
has been realized that, after all, 
the training and the development 
of the mind, the soul, and the 
body of an individual is the surest 
investment. 

The experience through which 
the community has been passing 
has meant, locally, a more com- 
pact administrative organization, 
a more consecrated and a more 
diligent personnel, and a better 
informed citizenship, with all 
forces working for the avowed 
purpose of offering childhood its 
opportunity. 


past two and a half years. 


—Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War 
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The Present 


a Challenge to Loyalty 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HESE are the days that try 
With cuts 
in the budget before every tax 


men’s souls. 
levying body it is exceedingly 
hard to be loyal to the thing that 
we have always preached, yet we 
have maintained that our United 
States 
government, and each of us be- 


Government is the best 


lieves the government of his state 
is fairly good. Today, however, is 
a time when we must stand by 
the governments as we have not 
stood for years. It is easy to 
be loyal when everything is going 
smoothly and we are prosperous. 
When trials and tribulations come 
in the form of budget cuts we 
must take them and make the 
best of them. 

After all, did we not succeed 
in raising money for the schools 
and for teachers’ salaries at a 
time when money was flowing 
freely? 


business has been cut 


rather Now when the 
nation’s 
from something like ninety bil- 
lions per year to approximately 
fifty or sixty billions per year we 
must expect to stand part of the 


loss. 


It will take some time for this 
loss to be felt equally over the 
entire population, but we are in a 
period of readjustment which is 
serious and far-reaching. There 
will be no complete recovery 
from the depression until it has 
been distributed. There must be 
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water squeezed out where water 
was put in, in the stock specu- 
lation episode of 1929. It is un- 
fortunate that the innocent must 
suffer with those who brought it 
on. This means loss for many 
people and in the face of loss it 
is hard to be loyal. There is an 
effort to 

blame the 


change everything— 


party in power, 


blame the Government, blame 


every one except one’s self, 
and perhaps you are not to. blame. 
In this period of depression and its 
outcomes public school men must 
be willing to take the lead. We 
must shoulder part of the loss. 
School boards everywhere seem 
to be reducing salaries. I read 
“5 per cent. to 10 per cent.,” 
‘8 1-3 per cent.,” “10 per cent.’ 


and so on, in the recent actions « 


boards of education in our larger 


cities. And in these cuts | 


pleased to note that nearly ¢ 


there is a comment, “ Superin 
| 
a. ¢ ° 
tendent —— took his pro-ra 
also. 


In many families educa 
opportunities for a _ son 
daughter have had to be _ post- 
pon We have be« le t 1s 
true, to keep most of e under- 
graduates In college Yet 1 \ 

f the colleges have been 
to collect the tuitio! 
result, and thev are im fin 
straits. Colleges have not yet, 
some perhaps, made the necessary 
Cuts V I ich Vv ll ] ive o ben de 


In three or four vears when the 


results of the depression have 


hings ked vain thet 
1 1 ‘ 
\ rye 11) ta 
‘ ‘ 
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Insistently and bravely, Commissioner Cooper is cham- 
pioning the cause of childhood and youth, in a time when 
many citizens unthinkingly demand the curtailment of 


educational offerings which can ill be spared. 
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“Keeping Down With the Joneses” 


By CHARLES J. DALTHORP 


Superintendent, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


HE present depression 


period has confronted 


boards of education in most 


aT ; ; “ 
localities in the with the 


nation 
problem of reducing expenditures 
for school purposes during the 
coming school year. In most in- 
stances boards have attacked the 
problem independently and have 
attempted to solve the problem 
in the manner which seemed most 
suitable to the community repre- 
sented. In some instances depart- 


ments have been _ eliminated, 


supervisors dispensed with, extra- 


curricular activities curtailed, 


loads increased, main- 


teaching 


tenance and upkeep costs sus- 
pended, and, in many cases, the 
salaries of teachers reduced. 

In a few localities which have 
not been affected by the depres- 
sion, the continual publicity vive 
to present economic conditions 
has created a depression complex 
which has caused boards to make 


reductions, even though local 


ronditions have in no way war- 


ranted such action. There is an 


increasing tendency for boards of 


_ 


education to follow sectional and 


state trends of precedent and 


policy in determining the attitude 
to assume on educational changes. 
When building and school ex- 
pansion 


programs become 


popu- 
lar, boards of education on occa- 
sions plan programs to keep pace 
with a neighboring town or com- 
munity, even though local con- 
ditions in no way justify similar 
action. Smaller centres have too 
often looked to the larger centres 
for precedent before pursuing a 
course of action. Especially dur- 
boards 


schi y} 


ing the past two 


Tepresenting the 


years, 
smaller 
districts have kept an eagle eye on 
the actions of boards representing 
larger school districts in order to 
follow their changes of program 
and policy. 
program is 


If part of a music 
abandoned in the 
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thing too 


1 
ller 
smatiic 


often is done in the 


| 
centre, no matter how essential 


he particular work is to the 


all . r = | 7 — 
smaller system. If salaries art 


reduced in the system, 


larger 
this gives ample justification for 
like action in the smaller system. 
A small town superintendent re- 


marked recently: “If the large 


cities would not reduce salaries 
and eliminate departments, tt 
much easier for 


would make it 


those of us in the smaller places 
to hold our salaries and depart- 


ments.” Another superintendent 


listening in replied: “ You mean, 


if the action taken in larger 


centres is followed in the smal! 


centre, it does not require so 


much explaining. The board in 


my town reduced salaries last 
year because it was necessary, and 
reduced again this year because 
it was being done in the larger 
places.’ 


Boards of education as a rule 


during the present crisis have 


been studying school budgets and 
finances conscientiously, but have 
finished their deliberations in as 


much of 


a quandary as to the 
proper course of action to pur- 


before study 


sue as 


Seeking 


solace in their consternation 
boards of education have banded 
together to study school prob 
lems as a group in an effort to 
arrive at some common course of 
action. 

No matter how small a section 
nation is 
course of 
action can be determined that will 


fit all cities. 


of a state or of the 


selected no common 


Some communities 


demand a rich music program, 
some need much specific voca- 
tional training, others may de- 


mand a broad physical education 


program, while others may re- 


quire high school work especially 


planned for college entrance. 
Even when limited sections of a 
state or mation are selected, a 
wide difference in economic con- 
ditions will be found to prevail 


The taxable wealth, of course, 
the dif- 
communities to pay for 


This 
the breadth of the edu- 


governs the abilities of 
ferent 
education factor should 
control 
cational program. 
Despite these facts the larger 
Dakota 


meeting in a 
South 


cities in South recently 
held a 


located 


centrally 
Dakota city to 
determine common attitudes con- 
cerning educational expenditures 
The 


Press re- 


and policies for next year. 
following Associated 
} 


port explains the result of the 


conference :— 


Huron, January 22—School 
Dakota’s 
cities are due for a 


teachers in South 
larger 
general salary reduction this 
coming school year. 

School officials from five of 
the state’s largest municipalities 
meeting here yesterday at the 
call of the Huron school board 
adopted recommendations for 


an economy program deemed 
necessary because of increasing 
demands for lower — school 
taxes. 
Among proposals given the 
unanimous endorsement of the 
conference was one calling for 
an approximate 10 per cent. 
cut in the salary budgets for 
Cities 
Mitchell, 
Rapid City, Watertown, Yank- 


ton, and 


the 1932-33 school year. 
represented were: 
Huron. 

The school officials, most of 
start 
on next year’s contracts during 


whom will negotiations 


the next two months, agreed 
that should 
be given to men teachers who 


due consideration 


are married and have families. 
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Physical education and ath- 
letic programs should not re- 
ceive an allowance of more 
than 24 per cent. of the entire 
school budget, they decided. 

The conference reached an 
agreement on a standard salary 


scale where’ grade _ school 
teachers with two years of 
experience and two _ years 


of normal training would re- 
ceive a minimum 
$1,000 and 
$1,500 after ten more 
of teaching experience in the 
system. 

The teachers 
with bachelor degrees and two 


salary of 
maximum of 
years 


salaries for 
years of experience would start 
at $1,300 with $1,800 as the 
maximum after ten more years 
of teaching experience in the 


system. 
. 


South Dakota is primarily an 
agricultural state. Each agricul- 
tural state has felt the depression 
as much as or more than any in- 
dustrial due to the 
prices paid for agricultural com- 
modities. 
partial crop 
occurred, this 
tended to intensify the problems 


state low 
Where crop failures or 
failures have 


condition has 


of the agricultural states. Even 
in a state like South Dakota, 
which we call agricultural, we 


have a rich gold mining region in 
the western part of the state that 
is enjoying the highest peak of 
prosperity in the last decade. In 
the same section of the state, 
sugar companies have developed 
the sugar beet industry to the 
point where the returns on agri- 
cultural lands devoted to this crop 
are greater than in the past. The 
southern part of the state has 
one small manufacturing city 
with large packing industries 
which furnish a comparatively 
large amount of taxable property 
for the number of children to be 
served educationally. A portion 
of the southern part of the state 
had absolutely no farm crops due 
to the drouth and grasshopper 
menace. In the northern part of 
the state there was half a crop 
with ample late rainfall to pro- 
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vide sufficient feed for all live- 
stock needs. 
° 


In spite of these varying con- 
ditions, a common schedule of 
salaries was adopted for all cities 
represented. The inconsistency of 


such action seems _ obvious. 
Many of the cities have lowered 
their minimum salaries from one 
dollars in each 


class, while the maximum salaries 


to two hundred 


have been reduced from three to 
The 


schedule naturally had to be ad- 


fout hundred dollars. 
justed to meet the most devas- 
tated regions in the state, those 
least able to pay. Some centres 
better able to pay have adjusted 
their salaries to the lowest level, 
attract 


result, will 


the 


and, as a 


teachers of lowest salary 
calibre. 


If boards are to form coalitions 


and unions to force teachers’ 
salaries to the lowest possible 
Sc ecetntnhaeemtatit seein, eatin 





limits regardless of the merit 


of 
of 


the teachers and the abilities 
the communities to pay, education 
has reached a sorry plight. If 
my neighbor owns an _ eight- 
cylinder car in the two thousand 
dollar class because he can afford 
it and desires high class trans- 
portation, while I am compelled 
to drive a four-cylinder car in 
five hundred dollar class 
that is the best I can 


afford, that is his affair and my 


the 
because 
affair. If my community wants 
eight-cylinder education and can 
afford it 
community 


my neighbor’s 
afford 


education, 


while 

can only 
four-cylinder that is 
the other community’s affair and 
the 


other community is in such strin- 


my community’s affair. If 


gent financial straits that it must 
resort to four-cylinder education, 
it shall not limit my community 
to four-cylinder education if my 


community can afford better. 








Exchange, says:— 
of an ocean tide. 


nently forsaken the shore. 


the shoaling waters return. 


and demand. 


existence. 


RICHARD WHITNEY, President, New York Stock 


“The course of a great business depression 
For slow, interminable hours the waters recede, 
and at length lie dead and without motion, as if they had perma- 
And yet, just when the waves have 
receded the furthest, and betray the least sense of motion or power, 
the ebb tide ceases, equilibrium is re-asserted, and imperceptibly 


“So, too, it is in business, with the alternate oscillations of supply 
Before the flood-tide of prosperity can return, in- 
visible under-currents and the pull of unseen economic forces must 
exhaust themselves. These forces respond to laws vital to human 
Like the tides, they are little subject to human control. 


is like the turn 





If in our vanity we cannot or will not learn this lesson, if we still 
insist upon attempting to oppose futile obstacles to the inevitable 
course of events and to swim against their mighty currents, our 
folly will be upon our own heads. 


“But meanwhile we may rest assured that the fundamental law 
of supply and demand was not suddenly abolished a few months ago. 
It is still working vigorously in our midst. It has compelled a 
major recession in prices, accompanied by business depression. But 
once this readjustment is completed, the same economic forces will 
operate in the same direction as our human hopes and aspirations, 
and will usher in more favorable conditions. It remains for us 
to heed the principle of supply and demand, to govern our actions 
in accordance with its dictates, and thereby to hasten the restora- 
tion of a prosperity based upon the sound and lasting foundation 
of natural law.” 
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This Is a Summer School Year 


E are passing through a 
very trying period. Re- 


adjustments are going on which 
are bound in time to create a 
better foundation for our eco- 
nomic life. 

Meanwhile, what is the outlook 
for the teacher? At present 
many teachers are feeling the 
effects of the current depression. 
Some have had their salaries re- 
duced, others have failed to 
receive promised increases in 
compensation, others, still more 
unlucky, have been unable to 
collect the salaries actually 
earned. In these circumstances 
teachers may think that this is 
the time for unusual caution, for 
holding on to all cash reserves, 
and for giving up plans for pro- 
fessional growth. 

A little reflection, however, will 
show the fallacy of any idea 
that interferes with the teacher’s 
professional improvement. There 
are no signs that the American 
people are ready to accept a lower 
standard of living or to renounce 
their interest in educational prog- 
ress. They will continue to stress 
the value of education and to pay 
a reasonable price for it. Fur- 
thermore, they will demand and 
receive the best available. 

e 


Faced by present adverse con- 
ditions the wise teacher will in- 
crease her value and efficiency. 
Particularly will she use the 
summer vacation for this purpose 
so that her services will be more 
in demand by employers at a 
time when competition is keener 
and more teachers are applying 
for each vacant position than ever 
before. 

That an over-supply of 
teachers and prospective teachers 
exists is a well-known fact. This 
makes it easy for any community 
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By ROY M. PETERSON 


University of Maine 


to obtain competent instructors ; 
on the other hand it makes it 
difficult for the unskilled, poorly 
prepared teacher to obtain a 
position on any terms. The very 
fact that fewer people are now 
needed in the business world 
makes the potential supply of 
teachers unusually great. 


. 

School authorities, aware of this 
situation, have recently taken ad- 
vantage of it to carry out plans 
which they were formerly unable 
to undertake because not enough 
thoroughly trained teachers were 
available. They have raised the 
standards and requirements all 
along the line, both city and state 
demanding, or preparing to de- 
mand, 


additional _ professional 


training. My own state, for ex- 
ample, has announced a_ whole 
new system of certification for 
those hereafter entering the 
teaching profession, and has in- 
creased the requirements for 
securing different kinds of certifi- 
cates. By taking advantage of 
the summer school to increase 
their professional efficiency, 
teachers will make more certain 
their tenure of present positions 
and will be able to call attention 


to themselves for promotion. 


” 

The teacher will go to a sum- 
mer session also because no- 
where else can she spend these 
weeks so profitably at so small 
an expense. This year, when 
economy is the watchword, she 
will perhaps not feel that she can 
afford to go away from home 
purely for a vacation, but when 
for a moderate price she can 
combine recreation with work 
that contributes to her personal 
advancement, she will think twice 
before neglecting the opportunity. 
Not attempting to do too much 


work at once lest she render it 
distasteful, she will allow time in 
her program for rest and recrea 
tion so that she may be better 
fitted for the strenuous life of 
the modern school with its many 
demands upon her time and 
energy. Here in New England 
such opportunities are abundant. 
If she works in a rural environ- 
ment, the noise and confusion of 
the city may appeal to her as the 
most attractive place to continue 
her studies; if, on the contrary, 
she is confined to the city nine or 
ten months of the year, almost 
certainly she will do well to con- 
sider the advantages of the 
smaller community, especially if 
it is within easy distance of the 
mountains or seashore. Two 
teachers last year coming to our 
little village from a great indus- 
trial centre found, as they said, 
unbounded relief in getting away 
from an environment where they 
heard nothing day after day but 
talk about poor business con- 
ditions. 

In short, teachers will attend 
summer school this year in un- 
usual numbers because it will be 
to their best interests to do so. 
Directors, familiar with the situa- 
tion, are preparing for a regis- 
tration going beyond even that of 
last year. The teacher has a 
period of two or three months 
which she can use as she pleases. 
To spend a part of this time in a 
good educational institution will 
enable her to improve her mind, 
prepare herself for a better posi- 
tion, and secure at the same 
time a change of surroundings 
with the consequent advantages 
of such a change. It is a case 
of “killing several birds with 
one stone” and receiving for a 
minimum of outlay a maximum 


of value. 
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It’s the Teacher That Counts 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa 


E may find words with 

which to express our 
admiration for the engineer who 
builds a bridge, the statesman 
who draws governmental treaties, 
the physician who performs the 
intricate operation, the scientist 
who discovers a new way to com- 
bat disease, the who 
perfects new labor-saving devices 
for the home. 


electrician 


We may stand in 
awe before the grandeur of the 
cathetiral, marvel at the speed of 
airships, and the miracle of the 
radio, wonder at the poem 
book and all the other things 
which the genius of man is de- 
veloping. But can find 
words adequate to express ad- 
miration for and appreciation of 
the work of the teacher who 
works not with material but with 
humanity, 


or 


who 


whose achievements 
are recorded not in grades on the 
register, nor in books, statutes, 
documents, inventions, but in the 
lives of their pupils? 

It is the painstaking and un- 
pretentious work of the teacher 
She the Atlas 
the burden of the 
Like everything else in 


that counts. is 
that carries 
school. 
the whole scheme of education— 
when policies have been decided, 
objectives proposed, curriculums 
formulated, textbooks 
it still remains for the classroom 


written— 


teacher to breathe into it the breath 
of life that it may become a living 
life. 


plants, costly apparatus, 


soul pulsating with Fine 
school 
highly organized administrative or 
supervisory technique all depend 
upon the presence and leadership 
of the real teacher. Upon her 
devolves a responsibility second 
only to parentage. Throughout 
the ages it has been so. 

An_ unseen 
influence is builded into the lives 


of our youth by the living ex- 


and immeasurable 


ample and loving service of the 
one whom Henry Van Dyke calls 
the Unknown Teacher. Like the 
one whose body lies in stately 
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grandeur in the tomb of the un- 


known soldier at Washington 
representing legions of those who 
died like that 


might be preserved, 


him civilization 


our un- 
known teacher also represents a 
countless multitude of those who 
enrich the lives of those entrusted 
to their care. 

She does her work so quietly 
that she is often unknown out- 
side her own community. For her 
there are no headlines of pub- 
licity, no functions of honor, no 
of 
She goes daily to her 


demonstrations spectacular 
character. 
task of 
quickening the slow, lending a 
helping hand to the 
She them to 
mastery of self and the satisfac- 
tion of an approving conscience. 


encouraging the timid, 


faltering. 


causes work for 


Every one of us recalls such a 


teacher of our childhood whose 
memory comes to us like a bene- 
diction. 


Who | shall 


these things? 


be sufficient for 
The 


too scientific to be motherly 


one who is 
not 
and not too motherly to be also 
scientific; who is not too peda- 


be 


gogical to social and not 
too social to be  pedagog- 
ical, the one who has_ clean 


hands and a pure heart, who has 
concrete fineness, and whose soul 
is afire with a consuming love for 
all 
ble 
may end with marks entered on 


God’s little ones. Her tangi- 


work with lesson materials 


report cards, but her intangible 


work of love continues to bless 
those whom she has inspired to 


achieve lives of rich significance. 





Heard During Noon Hour 


By I. H. 


DULEBOHN 


Superintendent, Ramsay, Michigan 


“She’s wearin’ ’at ol’ blue dress an’ she aint 


Done nothin’ all day long but fret an’ fuss, 


It makes her mad I s’pose cuz 


She's fraid to stoop for 


’Nen she lights in an’ takes it 


“T wish she'd wear her red 
It fits her nice 


Fer every’body when she’s got 
I hope that there don’t nothin’ 
That dress, an’ that it don't go 


“One day last year my teacher come to 


tear 


( 


she’s always got a 


ir 


it’s so tight 
‘at sompin'll bus’. 
out on us.” 


ilress. Gee, it’s swell! 
smile 

it on. 

spile 


out of sty le.” 


school 


With bran’ new shoes on, an’ they was so tight 


They hurt her feet I guess, cuz anyhow 


She purt’ near wore us 


mut ’fore it come night 


She'd give us fits whatever we'd recite.” 


“When I was fourth grade teacher got a tear 


In the side of 


her stocking where it 


showed. 


Gee, she got crabby when she saw it there, 


She tried to hide it walking pigeon toed. 


At noon she went somewhere an’ had it sewed.” 


“My teacher’s got a bunion on her foot, 

An’ we can allus tell when it gets sore. 

We got to toe the mark and do our stuff 
An’ mind our P’s and Q’s or there'll be war. 


I got it once an’ I don’t want no more.” 


“Clothes make the man they say, an’ woman too 
I guess, least ways there's nothin’ riles 
A teacher worse’n havin’ sompin wrong 


About her clothes. 


Boy, these here woman’s styles 


Sure make it tough on us poor juveniles.” 
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Correct language habits through 
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EMERSON - BENDER - THOMPSON 


MODERN ENGLISH 


The new MODERN ENGLISH has as its objective the 
establishing of correct language habits, spoken and written. 
It realizes this objective through the use of language situa- 


tions based on the progressive needs, abilities and interests 
of children. 





Each situation embodies a rich variety of materials drill, 
project, and activity — which the child utilizes in working 
through the situation to the desired goal. 





SIX-BOOK EDITION 





Book I—Parts 1 and 2 each $0.48 
as . Book IIl—Parts 1 and 2 - 52 
THREE-BOOK EDITION Book I1I—Parts 1 and 2 “ 156 
Book I —Grades 3-4 $.60 
Book II —Grades 5-6 64 A unified, progressive course in language, grades three 
Book III—Grades 7-8 ..  .68 to eight. 
Climate and Human Use HAYES, MOON, AND WAYLAND 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY has for its central theme World History 


the human use of the earth. It shows how people 


live and how they provide for their needs. It A new textbook for ninth grade students, 
makes clear how humanity’s efforts along these which is 

lines are controlled by climate more than any ~ . P 

other single factor. truly a picture of world progress. 

In LIVING GEOGRAPHY, the pictures of the centered around the growth of democracy 
civilizations of the earth are drawn against this written and organized to meet the abilities of 
background of climate. Other factors are given young students 

their proper S ae —_— ~~ ‘~ ideally equipped with teaching and study aids 
— factor is shown most often to beautifully and instructively illustrated 
climate. 


Each of the authors of WORLD HISTORY is 


Living Geography eminent; in collaboration they have produced a 


textbook that is unsurpassed in authoritativeness, 


HUNTINGTON - BENSON - McMURRY simplicity, and balance. $2.20. 


BOOK I ~ $1.20 BOOK II — _ $1.60 BEARD & BAGLEY 
How Countries Differ Why Countries Differ 


Also in a four-book edition ee > \ orld 
Book I—Parts 1 and 2 each $0.92 ry 
Book Il—Parts 1 and 2 each $1.12 isto 
A basal textbook for intermediate grades, by two 
outstanding authorities. Carries over the tested 


and proved features of the successful Beard and 
PATCH & HOWE Bagley OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


Nature and Science DEFFENDALL 


Elementary English 
Grade ny au $0.80 Workbooks 

















Grade 2—Outdoor Visits 84 Exercises and tests in simple treatment, of all 
Facts of nature and science in easy story form the topics commonly studied in elementary lan- 
for first and second graders. Checked vocabu- guage. May be used with any language text, 
laries; comprehension tests; illustrations true to Books I, II, III, IV, for grades 3, 4, 5, 6,— 
nature. each $0.28 

New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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How Do We Take It? 

Dear Mr. Belding: Now is the 
time of times when we teachers 
should keep our footing, stand 
up in our boots, and not be 
overwhelmed with the pessimism 
that has caught nearly everyone. 
Our attitude as individuals influ- 
ences the attitude of our com- 
munities. We are in touch with 
the homes through the sons and 
daughters. If our morale is low, 
the children cannot help feeling 
it, and, in turn, passing it on to 
their parents, who in many in- 
stances have about all the load 
they can bear up under. 

Besides—we know in _ our 
hearts—we teachers—that we 
have a good deal to be thankful 
for. We have seen our salaries 
advanced in recent years, and 
even with the reductions we have 
so far taken we are getting as 
much as we ever did, because our 
dollars go farther. Moreover, 
very few of us have been laid off. 
We have not had to worry where 
the money would come from to 
pay us—except in the case of com- 
munities which are in financial 
difficulties. Teachers in such 
places have, of course, real hard- 
ship and anxiety. The marvel 
of it is that so many of them 
keep up their courage so well. 
They set an inspiring example to 
the rest of us. 

To have a job and a salary, 
even if not a very large one, is to 
be one of Fortune’s favorites, 
these days. Why, then, should 
We go around with long faces? 
Well, many of us try not to. 

We ought, I think, to do an- 
other thing. We ought to do our 
share of spending. Our com- 
bined purchasing power is an im- 
portant factor in the nation’s 
business. We can if we choose 
do something toward bringing 
business back. And, in the last 
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Everyteacher 


By ANSON W. BELDING 


analysis, business pays the bills 

and supports us in our positions 
of service. 

Yours truly, 

John D. 


Thomas. 
Virginia. 


@ 
A very timely message, Mr. 
Thomas. Thank you. Teachers 


are apt to underestimate their in- 
fluence upon community thought 
and action. Yet no other group 
is more powerful for good or ill, 
for joy or gloom, for aiding or 
retarding mental growth, 
the teaching group. 


than 


Hundred Percenters 
\ {| OST of the textbooks on 
teaching leave the novice 
discouraged. How can he, fully 
aware of limitations, expect to 
qualify in a profession composed 
of such paragons? 

A moment’s reflection upon the 
teachers one has actually met will 
dispel. the illusion that many of 
them are paragons or that any of 
them are all that is set down for 
them in books. 

Teachers are merely human 
beings, with strong points and 
weak points intermingled. To 
render the highest services of 
which they are capable, they will 
cultivate their best and most use- 
ful qualities, try to overcome their 
faults, but not expect to remake 
themselves to a prescribed pat- 
tern. They will not be able to 
teach by a fixed plan, either. 

What would be so unendurable 
as a school in which all teachers 
taught alike, or in which all had 
the same traits of personality? 

One teacher will excel in drill- 
ing, another in stimulating effort, 


another in clarifying thought, 
another in broadening mental 
horizons, and still another in 





setting goals of virtuous citizen- 
Good 


many of 


ship. teachers will com- 


bine these or other 


desirable abilities. As for having 
all of them, it were a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, per- 
chance, but one rarely if ever 
attained in 


member. 


one humble faculty 


Stolen Silver 

HE other day I heard of a 
T married couple who often 
vary the monotony of domestic 
life by dining at hotels. And 
they make a practice of carrying 
away some of the table silver on 
every such occasion. Having be- 
come overstocked with tableware 
thus obtained, they offered some 
of it to their friends—-silver 
plainly marked with the name of 
the hotel. 

The psychology of that married 
couple needs looking into. 

They justified the theft of sil- 
ver by pointing to the exorbitant 
prices charged by the hotels for 
meals. They figured that the 
hotel owed them a rebate; so 
they collected it in the form of 
knives, forks and spoons. 

The line of reasoning here 
illustrated is all too common in 
America today. 

You know the story of the 
woman who complained how hard 
it is nowadays to find a maid 
who is honest. “ The last maid 


I had,” said she, “ deliberately 
walked off with my Pullman 
towels.” 


Modern teaching can ill afford 
to neglect this problem of un- 
social behavior. 

Somehow it must be impressed 
upon our young people that 
correct social conduct in peace 
times is as much a patriotic duty 
as taking up arms for one’s coun- 
try in time of war. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Help make both ends meet 





Established 1869 


The Logical thing to do is to make your present 
supply of textbooks last longer by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Built for just such emergencies as now exist 





Your book requirements will not be less than last 
year - probably greater 





Your appropriation for new books will certainly be 
no larger - probably less 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are built of a Wear-Resisting, Waterproof, Weather- 
proof material which reinforces the entire book 
structure and will 


Double the Lives of Your Books 





and without additional cost will maintain the re- 
quired Health and Hygiene Standards 


Holden Covers provide a splendid example in Thrift 
to the Pupils, Teachers and Taxpayers. 


SAVE YOUR BOOKS AND SAVE MONEY 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK CoveR COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHARACTER 


WORKSHOP 


Conducted by JOSEPH B. EGAN 
Editor, The Egan Monthly Service in Character Training 





Summing It Up 


PART TWO 


N THE last issue of the Workshop Conference 
we dealt with Wrong Methods in Character 
Training. After ruling out definite systems, 

prolonged club activities, artificial means of de- 
veloping imterest, any syllabus attempts, any 
academic study of traits, any method that involves 
the systematic study of delinquency, we perhaps 
left the Workshop Conference with a wonder in its 
mind as to just what reasonable attack could be 
left. 

An examination of any particular unit in the 
foregoing list of wrong methods will demonstrate 
that the attack is along stereotyped intellectual 
lines. Any system that implies intellectual de- 
velopment of its component parts fails to recognize 
the essential fact that childhood cannot be stan- 
dardized. Therefore, any attempt to create 1 
system of character training along a line that 
strives for a uniform result by uniform means 
is foredoomed to failure. In this conference I 
wish to take up with you the ultimate sources of 
all character growth and try to show you that in 
these sources, and in these sources alone, is there 
positive hope for a definite uplift in the mature 
life we develop out of the plastic childhood 
material with which we deal. 

In the first place, of course, I fall back upon the 
thesis that character is independent of intellect, 
that the poor but honest man is of a higher 
type than the intellectual scoundrel. In seeking 
for the reasons why one man is honest and 
the other is not, we must sound very deeply into 
nature itself, and come ultimately to an apprecia- 
tion of the value of truth and beauty as the main- 
springs of uprightness. Since all appreciation is 
a matter of feeling, even when it takes the form 
of intellectual appreciation, we find ourselves face 
to face with the emotional nature. Let us pause 
here for a second to see just what this implies and 
just what its reaction will be on classroom pro- 
cedure. When the teacher enters her classroom 
in the full understanding that she is entering into 
the presence of highly plastic organisms in whom 
the emotional values are of far more determining 
influence than the intellectual, she will be taking 
up her work with a fair prospect of proceeding 
along correct character-training lines. This, then, 
is the first necessary requirement in any character 
training development scheme,—the changed 
attitude of the teacher due to the change in her 
emphasis. The teacher who has come to this point 
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will no longer look upon the academic side of her 
She will 


study her acts, her voice, her preparations, the way 


work as important as the cultural side. 


she receives her children, her partnership with 
them, as a vital part of a great emotional moulding 
process in which she has the inestimable privilege 
of taking part. As soon as this attitude has been 
attained no supervisor need worry about the aca- 
demic progress that will result. It will be superior 
to anything hitherto shown. 

However, the changed attitude is not enough in 
itself to complete the character training scheme. 
There is a technique dealing with the creation of 
emotional balance that is as necessary and as diffi- 
cult to master as the technique in any other ap- 
proach. It is one thing to recognize, for instance, 
that John’s failure in arithmetic is not a real arith- 
metic failure but rather an under-development of 
certain fundamental attitudes 
desire for accuracy, carefulness, appreciation of 
completeness, etc., and quite another thing to be 


able to apply a procedure 


emotional such as 


awaken 
desires which will lead to necessary interest. It 
is at this point that the teacher needs definite, 
helpful guidance and it is at this point that the 
flow of properly arranged and integrated character 
training material should begin. 
question in any one’s mind but what an intelligent 
body of specialists, working under guidance for 
a definite purpose and amply supplied with time, 
equipment and means, can do a more effective piece 
of work than thousands of individuals lacking all 
things that the specialists have in abundance. This 
being true in every other field of human endeavor, 
it is true also in this new and difficult character 
training field. The implication is direct. Progress 
in character training depends, in any given system, 
on the emphasis on the teacher’s part, 
founded on the new appreciation of the vitality 
of her job plus consistent and definite efforts on 
the part of administrative officers to supply her 
with every implement that the successful com- 
pletion of her tasks requires. 


which will 


There can be no 


new 


It has been stated that any attempt to systema- 
tize character training would fail. This is due to 
the fact that teachers vary so widely in their 
acceptance of the new responsibility, and children 
vary so widely in their reception of the teacher’s 
efforts, that any graded plan involving definite 
progressive steps will inevitably create an atmos- 
phere of incompleteness and disappointment. The 
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first requisite of all good character training must 
be the freedom of the teacher to work to the 
limits of her appreciation of her classroom needs 
along lines that interest her, with the steady sup- 
port of school and community underwriting her 
efforts in every way. 

I think that from what has been said in the for 
going you will see that a character training plan 
that develops a new attitude in the teacher and 
then supplies her with the materials necessary to 
make her new attitude effective, that does not 
throw her into competition with other teachers, and 
does not bind her to a rigid goal, will have fas 


more chance of being successful since all character 


training work proceeds along lines of desire. 


Suggestion affecting both teacher and pupil is the 


paramount propelling force. Teachers have a 


right to expect inspiration from their administra- 
tive officers, just as children have a right to expect 


inspiration from the teachers, themselves. 
The next Workshop Conference will deal with 
this same phase of work with a more specific 


application to classroom procedure. 











THE EGAN SERVICE 
IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


is issued every month and consists of about 
eighty illustrated pages in which Mr. Egan’s 
idea of Character Training work is laid out for 
the teacher day by day with a wealth of stories, 
plays, projects, activities, etc., to vitalize it. 
One month’s service will ‘be sent on receipt of 
fifty cents in stamps. 
Address: 
Journal of Education 
6 Park Street, Boston 
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YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


100 


Back of its Scholarship and Accuracy 


That is why The Mer- 
riam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority”; 
is the most widely used 
reference work in the 
world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, 
colleges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 
Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has almost 
invariably chosen the Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on 
the New International for pronunciation, 
spelling, compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
Webster as the standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by the Chicago 
Woman's Club. 
GET THE BEST! 

Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 

Sample pages of the New International 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Interest children 
Include poetry, music, and art 
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BOOK TABLE 


NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH. By 
George Burton Hotchkiss, New 
York University, and Celia Anne 
Drew, High School of Commerce, 
City of New York. Cloth. 394 
pages. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Company. 

Business in the world crisis re- 
quires more scientific knowledge of 
what to sell, and higher art in the skill 
of selling than has been required at 
any other time in America’s three cen- 
turies. 

Professor Hotchkiss and Dr. Celia 
Anne Drew, both of New York City, 
have met the new demand most effi- 
ciently so far as the use of Business 
English is concerned. These special- 
ists realize that what a salesman says 
when he meets a prospective buyer, 
and the way he says it, is of the utmost 
importance in the approach to the sale. 

Other salesmen have already ap- 
proached this prospective buyer and 
other salesmen will approach him, and 
this salesman needs to make a better 
impression in his approach than any 
other salesman will make. Use of 
Business English in the first sentence 
may win or lose a sale. 

Any sale that is made by correspond- 
ence is even more dependent upon the 
artistic use of Business English than 
in personal approach to a prospective 
buyer. 

Professor Hotchkiss and Miss Drew 
demonstrate the widest range of ap- 
preciation of the requirements of win- 
ning appreciative attention before in- 
troducing information about their 
goods and prices. 

Business English must be “New” 
Business English to be effective in sell- 
ing in this world crisis. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDU- 
CATION AND THE TEACHING 
PROCESS. By Jesse E. Adams 
and William S. Taylor, both of the 
University of Kentucky. Cloth. 
668 pages. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This is a highly inspirational pres- 
entation of education. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky is especially interest- 
ing as a study of education. It has the 
thrill of appreciation of teaching as a 
great opportunity and noble responsi- 
bility. 

It will be a surprise to some readers 
to have us say that education in Ken- 
tucky is every way ennobling. This is 
especially true of the State University 
and the State Teachers’ College. We 


have known the educational institutions 
of Kentucky for more than forty 
years, and there has always been some- 
thing wholesome in the teaching at- 
mosphere of the schools. 

There is no spirit of uncertainty 
about the importance of what one 
reads. Nothing leads to a desire to 
wait and see what some one else will 
say about it. 

There is no suggestion that the au- 
thors are trying to put something over 
on the reader. There is no air of 
salesmanship. 

One feels that the writers know just 
what the reader wishes to know and 
talk with the reader helpfully. 

If any student of this book is disap- 
pointed with it, we would appreciate 
his writing and saying frankly that we 
have misled him. 

We believe in this book unre- 
servedly. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. sy Harl R. Doug- 
lass, University of Minnesota. Cloth. 
579 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Columbus, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
Professor Douglass presents an un- 

usually complete and thorough exposi- 

tion of modern methods of mecting the 
problems of secondary-school organi- 
zation and administration. Each 
major task of the administrator is 
analyzed in detail. He covers all the 
conventional topics and, in addition, the 
more recent developments that have 
made administration so complex. The 
administrative aspects of instruction 
are carefully treated. The principal’s 
relation to the community is discussed 
in a way which indicates a full appre- 
ciation of the local problems. 

This is as elaborate, reliable and in- 
teresting a study of secondary schools 
as has been published. 


STORIES ABOUT GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. By Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott, with a collection of Fam- 
ous Poems. Riverside Literature Ser- 
ies, Number 282. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
There is not likely to be any pub- 

lication for universal use in the celebra- 

tion of the Washington year in school 
or anywhere with more or better ma- 
terial than in the two hundred and 
eighty-second issue of the Riverside 

Literature Series of the Riverside Press 

of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 





There are twenty-five articles ready 
for use without any hesitancy or modi- 
fication, and there are several fam- 
ous poems, each of which should be 
read by every lover of America. 


WEEDON’S MODERN ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Volume I. Cleveland 
and Toronto: Published by The S 
L. Weedon Company. 

This is something entirely new in 
encyclopedia creation. It is modern in 
the fullest, largest, latest sense. It is 
educational in every phase and feature. 

Garry Cleveland Myers, of Cleve- 
land, one of the leading writers of the 
Journal of Education, is the editor-in- 
chief of the “Weedon Modern En- 
cyclopedia,” and he is at his best in 
every way, scholastically, scientifically 
and artistically. 

He has created an encyclopedia for 
boys and girls, at home and school, at 
work and play. It meets all of their 
needs in childhood and youth, and will 
meet their needs in business and 
pleasure as long as they live. 

Every fact is up to date, every ex- 
pression has the modern spirit. One 
striking feature of the book from first 
to last is the scientific skill with which 
it uses everything of classic sig- 
nificance for 6,000 years, but estimates 
and measures everything by its present- 
day value. The illustrations are il- 
luminating, appealing to those for 
whom the article is written. 

soy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
are distinctly in mind in the writing 
and illustrating of articles. 

The publishers have put a mint of 
money into the making of this en- 
cyclopedia for today and tomorrow, 
and for only the things of yesterday 
that are valuable today and tomorrow. 


Books Received 

“Projects in Business Science.” Part 
Ill, By Lloyd L. Jones and James lL. 
Holtsclaw. Chicago: Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

“The Austrian Educational Insti- 
tutes.” By Beryl Parker. New York: 
New York University Book Shop. 

“The Reading Attributes of College 
Students.” By Alvin C. Enrich. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

“50 Alphabets.” By the Hunt Broth- 
ers. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Company. 

“American Indian Dance Steps.” By 
B. Evans and M. G. Evans. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 

“In the Days of Young Washing- 
ton.” By Nancy Byrd Turner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Directed High School History 
Study.” Book I. By Magenis and Gil- 
more. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. 

“Simplified Home Geography Aec- 
tivities Book.” By Stull and Raisz. 
Chicago, Illinois: A. J. Nystrom & 
Company. 

“Unit Mastery Arithmetic,” Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and Advanced. 
By Stone and Mills. Chicago, Boston: 
Benj, H. Sanborn & Co. 

“How to Know Textiles.” By Small. 
—"‘General Mechanical Drawing for 
Beginners.” By Woellner and Wit- 
tick. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Modern Psychologies and Educa- 
tion.” By Ragséate. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Missouri Brings 
School Plans Up 
To Higher Plane 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—A program of 
school revision that is calculated to 
elevate Missouri from twenty-ninth in 
the list of states so far as education is 
concerned to high rank among the 
leaders of the nation has been started 
under the direction of State Super- 
intendent of Schools Charles A. Lee, 
acting in accordance.with a bill passed 
by the last session of the General As- 
sembly, which adopted what is re- 
garded as the most forward bit of 
school legislation in the past thirty 
years. 

The general purpose of the measure 
is to provide better schools through 
consolidation of districts, providing 
transportation for pupils, equalizing 
taxes so that more money will be 
available for teachers and upkeep at 
less expense to the general taxpayers, 
and making it possible for all children 
who really desire it to obtain a high 
school education 

To understand — th necessity for 
such a change, as well as to explain 
why Missouri remained in the back- 
ward class for many years, one must 
realize that the state is essentially 
rural, and that a large portion of its 
area lies in the Ozark region, where 
distances are great and the population 
sparse. 

There are more than 8,000 school 
districts in the state. The statutes 
provide that a sixty-five cent levy is 
the limit for school purposes. In 
many districts, due to low population, 
the limit has been voted for years, and 
has been insufficient to provide schools 
for more than a few months each 
year. The new program guarantees to 
every elementary school in the state at 
least an eight-months’ term. 


Seven Thousand 
New Schools in Spain 
MADRID.—Fernando de los Rios, 
Minister of Education, told the Na- 
tional Assembly that Spain's educa- 
tional system had been greatly modern- 
ized and expanded under the republic. 
He said 7,000 schools have been built 
Since the establishment of the repub- 
lic last April, as compared to the mon- 
archy’s average of 500 annually. He 
eulogized universities of the United 
States. Alumni associations, like that 
of Yale, he said, greatly furthered the 
progress of higher education, 
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NORMAL SCHOOL WORK CRITICIZED 





Dean Gildersleeve, of Barnard, Cites Over-Emphasis 
on Technique in Teacher Training 





NEW YORK. “Should not 
teachers be educated persons?” asks 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard College. “A radical sugges- 
tion,’ she admits, “and yet there is 
something to be said for it. At the 
present time, however, the drift seems 
to be rather away from this ideal for 
teachers. So it appears to me, at 
least, as I glance at normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, state requirements 
for licenses to teach in high schools, 
and even sometimes when my gaze 
wanders over colleges and  univer- 
sities.” 

Dean Gilversleeve points out that 
there is a dangerous tendency on the 
part of state boards of education to 
change the requirements for licenses 
or certificates to teach in high schools 


by requiring more and more technical 








Kentucky Schools 
Face Short Terms 
As Revenues Drop 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Shrinkage in 
receipts from the ad valorem taxes on 
real estate and farm lands, stores and 
factories is threatening the educational 
system of Kentucky. 

Kentucky has 120 counties. About 
eight of these centribute heavily to the 
public school expenses of the others, 
while some twelve others are self-sus- 
taining. The remaining 100 counties 
depend for a full term of school upon 
their share of the per capita division 
of the state school fund, and upon the 
equalization or revolving fund devised 
by the Legislature several years ago 
to help the poorer counties. 

The state aid for schools has been 
yielding about $9 or $10 for each child 
of school age, paid annually to each 
ccunty in the enumeration of its children 
of that age. Owing to the materially 
depleted state’s income the per capita, 
it is estimated, will not amount to 
more than $7 for the next biennial 
period. 

Some educators now fear that the 
school terms in the poorer counties 
will have to be reduced to five or six 
months and that the teachers may ex- 
pect even smaller pay than they have 
received, 


professional training, such as educa- 
tional psychology, principles of sec- 
ondary education, methods of teaching 
a special subject in high schools, ob- 
servation of teaching, practice teach- 
ing—and this at the expense of the 
teacher's general education and knowl- 
edge of her special subject. 

“Though the candidate for such a 
license must, as a rule, have a bach- 
elor’s degree from an approved col- 
lege,” she declares, “this requirement 
does not protect her general educa- 
tion, because in nearly all states these 
technical ‘method courses’ and practice 
teaching ate allowed to count as part 
of the supposedly cultural college 
course. Indeed, by the pressure of 
circumstances’ they are practically 
forced into the general college course 
by this state legislation, which thus 
forces out of it a large part of its 
most valuable educational: content and 
possibilities. 

“Some educational experts, of 
course, say that this does not matter. 
Never mind whether the prospective 
teacher of French knows much about 
French and France! If she is 
thoroughly equipped with methods of 
teaching all will be well! To those of 
us concerned with the liberal arts col- 
leges, however, this seems a sure route 
to educational disaster.” 

“More than any other profession,” 
Dean Gilversleeve asserts, “teachers 
need to be educated persons, for they 
mold the citizens of the nation. If for 
fifty years we could have in this 
country a complete staff of teachers 
who were ideally educated human be- 
ings, imagine what a moral and intel- 
lectual transformation would come 
over the land, and in what a Utopia 
our posterity would live!” 


Brazil Abandons 
Spelling Reform 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 
several months of ludicrous experiences 
with reformed spelling of the Portu- 
guese language, the Brazilian govern- 
ment, together with a group of native 
newspapers, has abandoned the experi- 
ment as impractical. The Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, however, con- 
tinues to advocate the reformed spell- 
ing system as outlined by the Acad- 
emy of Science of Portugal, 
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OLD STUDENT “CRIB” 


Used 300 Years Ago in China 
to Pass Examinations 


CHICAGO. — How improper 
methods were used to pass civil ser- 
vice examinations in China several 
hundred years ago is revealed by an 
examination “crib” or “pony” from 
that country, dating back to the seven- 
teenth century, which has been pre- 
sented to Field Museum of Natural 
History by Edward Barrett, of New 
York. This crib is similar to the de- 
vices often used in place of brains or 
memories by lazy students in America 
and Europe to get through tests at 
schools and colleges. 

It is in the form of a yellow silk 
handkerchief containing 24,365 finely 
written characters in 443 lines, copied 
from the work of Mong-tse, most 
gifted of Confuscius disciples and a 
pioneer of statecraft whose writings 
were frequently the subject for an ex- 
amination. 

The crib has been identified by Dr. 
Berthold Laufer, curator of anthro- 
pology and eminent Orientalist,as be- 
longing to the Kang-hi period, about 
1662-1722. The copying of the intri- 
cate texts upon this handkerchief must 
have been a tedious task requiring 
several months. In accepting the crib 
for addition to the Chinese section of 
the museum’s anthropological collec- 
tions, Dr. Laufer recalled some inter- 
esting facts about civil service exam- 
inations in China. 

“Fraud was severely punished,” said 
Dr. Laufer, “and he who was caught 
risked dismissal and the loss of all 
titles and degrees previously acquired. 
Nevertheless, as evidenced by the silk 
handkerchief crib and by miniature 
editions of the Chinese classics printed 
in diamond point, considerable fraud 
apparently must have been engineered.” 


Grammar Is Issued 
By French Academy 

PARIS. — The French Academy 
finally fulfilled one of the objects for 
which it was created in 1634 when it 
published recently a grammar as a com- 
panion piece to the famous Academy 
dictionary. “Grammar is the art of 
speaking and writing correctly” is the 
definition contained in this modest 
volume of 254 pages, which admits it 
cannot aspire to pronounce definitely 
on what is correct French. “We can 
only record present usages,” say the 
authors. The new volume is prin- 
cipally the work of M. Abel-Hermant, 
assisted by Paul Valery and Joseph 
Bedier, two other members of the 
grammar committee. It had been 
under diseussion and revision by all 
members of the Academy for more 
than two years, 





School Enters 4th Year 
On Sun-Lamp Sessions 
ITHACA, N. Y.—The advantages, 
whatever they be, of artificial sun- 
shine through the dark days of winter 
are the privilege of half the children in 
the Cornell Nursery School. Irradiated 
by ultra-violet lights, the afternoon 
groups of three-year-olds at this little 
school within Cornell University pass 
about half their school time indoors in 
the simulated light of a fine July day 
Morning pupils play out-of-doors. For 
three years the nursery school has 
been carrying out this experiment in 
the hope that ultra-violet light may 
prove a substitute for the missing sun- 
light during a Northern winter. Theo 
retically, this constant exposure to th 
ultra-violet lamps would give freedom 
from colds, stimulate appetites, cause 
gains in weight and strength and ward 
off anemia. Definite conclusions as to 
the success of the experiment are ex 
pected within another year, according 
to Dr. Helen Bull, who is in charge of 
the treatment. 


Universities to Weigh 
Their Social Obligations 

NEW YORK. Chancellor Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, of New York Uni 
versity, announces that a conference 
of universities on their obligations to 
society will be held here November 
15, 16 and 17. Six hundred univer- 
sities and associated institutions have 
been invited to send representatives. 
The invitations said: “A part of the 
world is charging the universities with 
responsibility for the present situation. 
It is said that a new development of 
the social sciences is necded, compar- 
able with that of the physical sciences, 
and capable of assuring a new balance 
of the physical and the spiritual in 
human affairs. A discussion of this 
problem at New York University has 
been followed by consultation with 
representatives of other institutions. It 
has been agreed on all hands that a 
conference of universities might clarify 
the views and purposes of higher edu- 
cation and point the ways in which 
they may more fruitfully serve the 


coming age. 





Hisses and Grunts Pass 
For a Language 

SYDNEY, Australia.—A _ pho- 
nographic record of an original 
tribe that speaks mostly in hisses 
and grunts is the object of an ex- 
pedition into Cape York penin- 
sula in the far north of Australia, 
led by Donald Thomson, a sci- 
entist. 

The tribe’s language is unlike 
that of other natives, and cannot 
be expressed by any letters known 
to man. 











MANY COURSES NOW 
ON LATIN AMERICA 
WASHINGTON The life, his 


tory, literature, trace conditions, 


politics, geography, geology and 


archaeology of Latin America are the 


subject of 454 courses dealing with 
Latin America, which are being of 
fered at 209 American colleges and 
universities This proof of the in 
creasing interest in the countries 


south of the United States is found 
in a list recently issued by the Division 
of Intellectual Co-operation of the 
Pan-American Union 

Before 1895 there was no institution 
of higher learning in the United 
States where Latin-American life and 
institutions wert considered suf 
ficiently important to devote courses 
to their discussion. Only five univer- 
sities were, in 1915, making an effort 
to acquaint their students with the 
twenty nations that share the Ameri- 
can continent with the United States 
and Canada. 

The situation changed completely as 
the Latin-American countries were 
brought into the limelight as a result 
of the great war. In 1926 there were 
175 colleges and universities offering 
courses varying in scope from simple 
bird's-eye views over the whole field 
of Latin America to seminars in 
problems of special interest to ad 


] ; 


vanced students 


College Autos 
Ordered Sold 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Officials of the 
State-owned colleges in Georgia will 
ride in their own automobiles after 
July 1. As a measure of economy the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Georgia and its branches, including 
twenty-five schools and colleges and 
two experiment stations, has ordered 
the sale of fifty-seven automobiles now 
owned by the State, and prohibited 
exchange or purchase of newcars. The 
officials of the colleges and experiment 
stations, however, will receive a mileage 
allowance to be fixed by the finance 
committee. Those who desire to pur- 
chase the cars they now operate will be 
permitted to do so. 


Funds Provided for 
More Mexican Schools 

MEXICO CITY. The National 
University has received from the Min- 
istry of Finance a windfall of 1,000,- 
000 pesos (about $330,000 at present 
rates) for the construction and equip- 
ment of primary schools in the Fed- 
eral District. About thirty schools will 
be erected with the money, it is es- 
timated. Most of them will be built 
in this city of more than a million in- 
habitants, but some will be placed out- 
side the eity, in communities which 
make financial contributions. 
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Lack Room for 
High School Students 

BOSTON .—Lack of legislative pet 
mission to bond high-school construc 
tion and an unprecedented increase in 
the estimated high school population 
will force thousands of high school 


students into portable school buildings 


next fall, it was announced by Chair 


man William A. Reilly at a _ recent 
meeting of the Boston School Com 
mittee. According to an estimate pre- 
pared by Superintendent Patrick T. 
Campbell there will be 9,070 new high 
school students this fall, said Chairman 
Reilly. This total will be reduced by 
5,000, the number of students who will 
be graduated, leaving a net increase 
of 4,070. 


schools will not be able to accom- 


Present crowded high 
modate the increase, and portables will 


be needed, he said. 


Columbia Students 
Admit Cribbing 

NEW YORK.—Forty-one per cent 
of the 391 Columbia University stu- 
dents who answered a questionnaire 
circulated by the campus newspaper, 
admitted frankly that they “crib” 
on examinations, tabulations disclosed. 
Only 3 per cent. confessed to doing 
it “habitually,” but 38 per cent. do 
“ occasionally.” All replies were signed 


~ ae evidence ( 


f good faith,” on prom- 
ise the names would be held confiden- 
tial. Fifty-nine per cent. said they 
did not cheat. Seventy-five per cent. 
said they would be willing to pay 
someone else to write theses and essays 
for them. 


LECTURES REPLACED 
BY STUDENT CIRCLES 


SAN JUAN, P. R An experiment 
nl he r cat hicl ; ICC S 
tul, will change t y the poli i 
instruct f he | versity 
Port R but w ultimately ? 
the architectural esign tf ti in 
stitution i bec I pose 1 | (ha 
( ] { ir! } Cha } . ’ | ( ; | 
by the board 1 trustees Dh plat 
provides for the substitution of stu 
dent circles for the nvent lee 
ture courses in advanced subjects. The 
circulos estudiantil will consist i 


groups of from ten to fifteen under 
graduates who are interested in sp 
cial problems of research and inves 
tigation, and who believe that a 


greater freedom of initiative than is 


permitted in formal classroom teach 
ing will enable them to obtain better 
results. 


The circle plan will begin operation 
next fall in three university depart 
ments. Latin-American relations and 
problems, Spanish literary problems, 
and the social and economic problems 
of Porto Rico are the subjects 
selected. 


“Hot Thinking” 
Urged for Pupils 

NEW YORK Cultural thought, 
not scientific thought, should furnish 
the basis for education, according to 
Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, principal of 
Grover Cleveland High School, who 
spoke at the quarterly meeting of th« 
High School Teachers’ Association. Hi: 


desenbed scientific thinking as ‘ iid 
thinking and cultural thinkme as 

kin The formes i aid 
attached little importance t human 


values m secking its end, whereas the 


tter derived its life blood from a re 
d human values The system of 
teaching scientifn subjects in high 
chool, in which the student gazes mto 
a microscope and then copies im his 
tebook a formula or observation 


rawn by the teacher on the board, 
was luitterly attacked by Dr 


“You will never see any Latin teacher 


Te mso;r 


write a translation on the board and 
tell the children to copy it and then 


go home and learn it,” he said 


Declares Arithmetic 
Mostly “Dead Wood” 
WASHINGTON 


cent. of the arithmetical instruction to 


Eighty-five per 


school pupils should be eliminated, in 
the opinion of Dr. Robert K. Speer of 
New York University. He regards 
most of it as “dead wood.” In a radio 
specch from here Dr. Speer said 
“Who cares if children are not pr 
ficient in complex fractions, arithmeti 
cal ratios, foreign exchange, arithmeti 
cal and geometrical progression, in 
volution, square and cubic root? The 
fact of the matter is that a lot of 
the school curriculum, including arith- 
metic, is dead wood. If we teach all 
the children the arithmetic necessary in 
the following activities—buying at a 
store, making change, reading, writing 
letters and traveling—we will have 
covered a large percentage of their 
total use of arithmetic.” 

















UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


<x July 5 to 
4 rite iM August 13 
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Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
XCELLENT courses for grad- 
uate students, undergrad- 
uates, and teachers desir- 
ing certification credit. Superior 
opportunities for self-improve- 
ment. City conveniences com- 
bined with the advantages of 


outdoor life near Lake Cham- 
plain, Green Mountains, Adiron- 





dacks. 
Recreational opportunities un- 
surpassed. Trips to Montreal 


and Quebec. Mountain and lake 
excursions under University di- 
rection. Attendance limited to 
1,000. Write for further infor- 
mation and illustrated catalogue. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 
Director 
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Board on a Farm 


Milk, cream, butter, eres, vere- 


tables, bathroom, electricity, 


garage, maple shade, pleasant 


view. 


MRS. W. S. MARSH 
Meadowview Farm 
MONTAGUE, MASS. 




















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


47 Winter St. Boston, Masa. 











U. S. Government Jobs 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job 
with the United States Government? 
Teachers have a big advantage be- 
cause of their training and educa- 
tion. Over 20,000 appointments dur- 
ing next year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. T330, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions now open 
to teachers, and full particulars tell- 
ing you how to get them. Advt. 


UNIVERSITY | 


OF 
MARYLAND 


SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 2 


Eight miles from Washington 


Combine summer school at- 
tendance with a visit to the 
National Capital during the 
Washington Bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

Wide variety of undergrad- 
uate and graduate courses; 
also of courses for teachers of 
all grades. 

Expenses for tuition and 
living are low. 


For Bulletin, Address the 


DIRECTOR OF 
THE SUMMER SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, Maryland 
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PAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Urged as Topic in High School 
to Safeguard Homes 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Introduc- 
tion of a high school course in family 
relationships for both boys and girls 
was advocated by William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, at the homemaking con- 
ference conducted in connection with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

He proposed a course of study which 
would include material from the fields 
of sociology, mental and social hy- 
giene, economics and similar activities 
which have a bearing on home life. 

“Home economics and _ sociology 
courses touch on family relations, but 
they do not get to the heart of many 
of the problems which are faced by 
young married people,’ Mr. Cooper 
said. 

“With divorces running marriage a 
too close second as an institution of 
married life, education should take a 
specific step to give young people the 
preparation which will help them over 
the obstacles which break up so many 
homes. 

“The course of study I propose 
would be for boys as much as girls. 
I would advise such instruction in the 
high school curriculum because about 
50 per cent. of our young people go 
through high school, while only about 
10 per cent. attend college. 

“Holding the home together during 
this machine age is a real challenge to 
education.” 





Trouble From Chile’s 
“Trouble Volcano” 
SANTIAGO, Chile 
caused by demands of 


delays 
students 
that the matriculation fees be reduced 


After 
the 


the University of Chile, known in 
political circles as the “trouble vol- 
cano,” has at last opened. The 


authorities anticipate a continuance of 
the students’ public manifestations, due 
to the organization of the Leftists into 
a new strong body which is capable of 
causing not 
the colleges 
well. 


internal 
political 


only 
but 


trouble in 
trouble as 


Special Training 
For Gifted Students 
PHILADELPHIA.—Convinced that 
the present-day teacher is inadequately 
fitted for his task, Temple University, 
in a unique educational experiment, 
plans to provide the schools of the 
future with teachers with vision, cul- 
ture, 
necessary to more capably guide the 
youth of today. The plan, as 
nounced by Dr. Charles E. 


president of Temple University, is de- 


personality and other qualities 
an- 
Beury, 
scribed as a “radical departure from 
standards of 
the 
philosophy of education.” Temple Uni- 
versity plans to put into operation an 


the older teaching, and 


conforms to new, progressive 


for a_se- 
lected group of forty students. 
the 
of tomorrow 


experimental curriculum 
Spon- 
that the 
should have a 
thorough knowledge of the problems 
of the day and an active appreciation 
of the their en- 
vironment, in order to better guide the 


sors of plan believe 


teachers 


cultural elements of 


formation of the adolescent mind. In 


other words Temple University will 








EMERSON College of Orafory 


The largest school of Ovetery, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
n 


aims to develop in the student a 
sessions. 


owledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








School Salesmen in 
Middle West or 


North Carolina 


ARE YOU selling school books or supplies on com- 
Would you care to take on a list of 
famous supplementary readers in addition to your 


mission ? 
present line? 


Address Box D 


Journal of Education 





attempt to modify and readjust its 
teacher-preparation program *to help 
the cause of teaching in a changing 
world. The plan is in accord with 
the findings of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion that there is need for the re- 
organization of our educational sy 

tem and the necessity of creating 
special programs for gifted adoles 
cents. 


Vienna to Have Library 
For American Students 

VIENNA. The 
Institute of Education, 


\ustro-American 
with offices 
here, is planning to establish an ex- 


English books, es 


pecially of those dealing with America, 


tensive library of 
for the use of Americans studying in 
Vienna, and of Viennese students who 
may be interested in the history, liter- 


ature and other phases of life in the 


United States A small room with 
about 700 donated volumes already 
forms the nucleus of this library 
Miss Amalie M. Mayer, assistant di- 
rector of the institute, said about 


100 of the books had been presented 
by the Carnegie for Inter 


national Peace, which is the principal 


Endowment 


supporter of the organization’s work 
Fewer Children 
Under 5 Years Old 
WASHINGTON. 
the number of children 
in the United States under five years 
of age there will be a depreciable de- 
crease in first-grade enrollments within 


Because of a 
decrease in 


the next ten years, the Federal Office 
the 


census records, 


of Education points out, unless 


trend, as indicated by 
stops. In 1930 there were 128,840 fewer 


children under five years of age in 
the United States than ther: were in 
1920, 














“T am proud 
to represent the 


JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION” 


Writes one of our success- 
ful agents. 


Would not you, also, like 
to introduce this famous 
professional magazine to 
new readers? 

Local and district repre- 
sentatives wanted. Also 
those who can sell at in- 
stitutes, summer schools, 
meetings, etc. 

WRITE AT ONCE for 
liberal terms. Mention 
territory you could cover. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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Gold Medal 


cated partly there, partly in Switzer 
. land, and received his A.B. from Har 
For Teacher of Blind vard in 1884. He began his career with 
NEW YORK. — Edward E. Allen, five years of classroom experience, 
director emeritus of Perkins Institu- then was seventeen years principal of 
tion, Watertown, Mass., was recently the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
awarded the gold medal of the pjing and lastly twenty-four years 
National Institute of Social Sciences director of Perkins Institution. He 
“in recognition of his years of social pejq America for the acceptance of 
service in organizing and promoting fraille as against New York point; 
the education of the blind through he jntroduced the school placements of 
the Pennsylvania Institute at Over- graduates, a field officer to bring chil- 
brook, the Perkins Institution at dren into the school—later started in 
Watertown, Mass., the Harvard Boston the first sight-saving class in 
courses for teachers of the blind, the public schools of America, and 
through numerous publications and ad- Jastly a course for the training of 
dresses, and in many other ways.” teachers of the blind, whose students 
Mr. Allen is scion of the Allen School receive credit from Harvard Univer- 
of West Newton, Mass. He was edu- sity. 
Deel miiieliiiiiin 


EQUIPMENT NOTES 


MOULAGE PROCESS 
For a long time the necessity for a 
better way of making exact reproduc- 
tions from the living or dead body, or 
from inanimate objects, constituted a 
real handicap in scientific, artistic, and 
industrial fields. An improved process 
which has been successfully developed 
in Europe has been made available in 
this country by the Kern Company, 156 

Liberty Street, New York City. 
Dr. Poller’s Moulage Process makes 





use of the negative material, Negocoll, 
and the positive material, Hominit, as 
well as materials. 
The process is simple, quick, easy and 
clean. The same supply of Negocoil 
may be used repeatedly. 

Not only is the Poller Process of 
value in the fields but it 
affords a fascinating pastime in the 
making of portrait busts from the liv- 
ing model. 


several accessory 


mentioned, 


Tinted Tables for Tiny Tots 

Wishing a name more clearly de- 
Striptive of its field, Steel Furniture 
Company, of Grand Rapids, has be- 
Seating Company. 


come The Irwin 


JUNE 6, 1932 





There is no change of ownership, 


management or policies of this long- 
established, progressive company. 





An interesting item in the new cata- 
logue just issued by The Irwin Seat- 
of 


in 


ing Company is the showing 


kindergarten chairs and _ tables 


pastel shades—a wonderful aid in ren 
dering a classroom delightful to little 
folks. 

The Irwin catalogue presents a wide 
assortment of and 


beautifully scien- 


tifically designed furniture for every 


schoolroom use. Any executive con- 
cerned with the selection of school 
seating will be supplied with a copy 
upon request to The Irwin Seating 


Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
ee ¢ 


Triple Radio Apparatus 

A three-in-one radio cabinet for 
schools is put out by Educator Broad- 
cast Equipment Company, Inc., of 605 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., under 
the name, “The Educator.” There are 
and double-channel models 
adapted to schools of varying sizes, up 
to a limit of 120 rooms. Radio, phono- 
graph and microphone are united in a 
single central control instrument. The 
makers claim perfect tonal quality and 
low cost, and state that the two- 
channel “Educator” will send two dis- 
tinct programs to two groups of class- 
rooms at the same time, as may be 
selected by the operator. 


single 


Grins 


Between Gr 


And What Did Marge Say? 


Bob, age 10, and Marjorie, age 12, 





stand high in the art of quarreling. 
Secking all knowledge possible to help 
this the 
hear a psychology 


curb children’s 
to 
given by Dr. 

Mr. and Mrs, G. 


lecture 


parents went 


lecture recently 


returned from the 
the 
These they poured out to the 
children next morning at breakfast. 


with many new ideas on 


subject. 


“You should profit by what he says,” 
Mrs. G., “for he knows a lot 
his business.” 


said 
That 
sob listened intently. His face grew 


18 


serious, his eyes big. 

“Well,” he finally replied, “Dr. 
know lot, but 
one thing sure, he don’t know Marge.” 


may an awful there's 


ee 

Traveling God's Way 
“Tust 
“] 


today, and it won't be long before I'll 


the 


lesson 


fancy, grandma,” said 


girl, had my second flying 
be able to take you to the country in 
my airplane.” 

“You anything of the 
kind,” said her grandmother, grimly. 


“When I want to go to the country 


won't do 


l'll go by train, as Providence intended 
1s to.” 


A Little Knowledge 
The principal of a Middle Western 
high school prided himself on keeping 
up with feminine fashions, but at the 
same time he had positive ideas about 
what his He 
asked the young women teachers to re- 


teachers should wear. 


main one evening, and addressed them 
as follows :— 

“I want to suggest that none of you 
appear in school wearing teddies. My 
observation shows that teddies are not 
becoming to some of you, and I am 
convinced that the teddy lacks the dig- 
nity school teachers must maintain.” 

He marched home and told his wife 
what he had said. She spent the evening 
telephoning this message to the 
teachers :— 

“He didn't mean teddies; he meant 
middies.” 


A Practical Definition 

A teacher asked a little boy to spell 
the word “responsibility,” which he did. 

“Now, Tommy,” said the teacher, 
“can you give me the meaning of that 
big word?” 

“Yes, mum,” said Tommy, “if I had 
only two buttons on my trousers and 
one came off all the responsibility would 
hang on the other.” 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 
F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent 
Teachers, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in 
the Union and can certainly be of service to those 
who wish to teach and WHO ARE QUALIFIED 
TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So. 13th St.; Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St: 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 

















ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
635 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Washington 


46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all 
kinds of Public School work, and men and women 
for good positions in State Teachers Colleges, 
Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. 
Many thousands have secured PROMOTION 
through this Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
Reliable Service 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families 
Careful selection for individual needs, 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


‘ 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FORMERLY THE 
CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS WANTED. We solicit and serve 
the best. Service free to employers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 branches 














BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
(Established [899) 


TEACHERS for all MUSICAL POSITIONS in 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Careful Analysis. Prompt Service. 


HENRY C. LAHEE, 12 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
ass. . 


(Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies.) 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This nationally known agency, founded in 1898, 
renders discriminating service to colleges, public 
schools, and private schools in all parts of the 
United States. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 














THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


THE SCIENCE AGENCY 
THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 


Specializes in supplying Teachers, Demonstrators 
and Research Workers to Universities, Colleges, 
Technical Schools, Experiment Stations and 
County Farm Bureaus. 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


Removal: the TEACHERS EXCHANGE of Boston 
and TRUE W. WHITE, Counselor, after May 
Thirtieth will be at 6 PARK STREET, overlooking 
Boston Common. 

In those rooms, with a wide choice of selected 
teachers, and with experienced attention to the 
problems of individual needs, there are prospects 
of increasing usefulness to parents and to Col- 
lege and School officials. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. ‘ , ; Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











MENTION OF JOURNAL OF EDUCATION TO AN ADVERTISER MAKES 
A HAPPY INTRODUCTION 
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